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Notes and 
British Standards 


OF just over forty Standard Specifications, embracing 


all branches of engineering, issued by the British 
Standards Institution in 1931, twelve were of direct 
interest to the chemical and chemical plant manufac- 
turing industries; and in the light of the reorganisation 
which has been carried out in recent months, particu- 
larly the establishment of the Chemical Division of the 
Institution, there is every reason to anticipate consider- 
able development in the coming months. Particulars 
have appeared in the columns of THE CHEMICAL AGE 
from time to time of the various specifications issued 
during the past year, and through the courtesy of the 
Institution we are now able to give an outline of some 
of the work put in hand, which promises to provide the 
plant manufacturers with much useful assistance in the 
near future. A specification has been prepared and 
will shortly be issued in which recommendations are 
laid down with regard to the size and position of man- 
holes in chemical plant. These recommendations are 
being drafted in view of the special precautions which 
are necessary for containers where poisonous and other 
gases may be present when they are opened for inspec- 
tion or cleaning. A committee has been appointed to 
prepare British Standard Specifications for containers 
for acids and other materials, such as glass carboys, 
metal drums and tank wagons. The committees are 
just commencing their work, and in view of the wide 
field to be covered it may be some time before their 
recommendations will be available. Further work in 
regard to the preparation of a specification for sieves 
and screens for commercial purposes is in hand, and a 
questionnaire has been widely circulated to industry to 
ascertain what the trade requirements are. When the 
results of these have been considered, further work on 


Comments 


the standardisation of sieves and screens will be under- 
taken. A committee is also considering the preparation 
of British Standard Specifications for welded con- 
tainers based on the recommendations that have been 
included in the report of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. Proposals are shortly to be 
issued for the purpose of identifying pipe lines in chemi- 
cal works. It is realised that it would not be possible 
to evolve a scheme of identifying the pipe lines accord- 
ing to the contents owing to the large number of colours 
that would be required. A method has accordingly 
been evolved for indicating the character of the material 
in the pipes, that is, whether it is inflammable, explo- 
sive, toxic, corrosive, pressure or safe. 


Control of Industry 


Mr. W. A. S. CALDER’S presidential address to the 
tenth annual corporate meeting of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers on February 19, was a statesman- 
like review of one of the most important current 
problems of industry, and provided much material for 
reflection on the part of those who are entrusted with 
the control of chemical manufacture to-day. In an 
analytical examination of the broad aspects of indus- 
trial control, he put his finger on some of the weak 
points in works organisation and brought into promi- 
nence the marked advances which have been made in 
recent years. Speaking of the benefits of sport and 
recreation, he pleaded for moderation, and cited the 
legend of a company whose successful industrial 
career was brought to an untimely end by the dispro- 
portionate attention paid to its prize brass band. His 
references to the investigation of works accidents were 
particularly noteworthy. There is already in existence 

notably in the South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
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a few other large concerns an “‘inquest’’ system by 


whine workmen share in the exhaustive investigation 


of accidents with a view to the prevention of similar 
mishaps and the judicious apportionment of blame 
wherever there is ground for it, and Mr. Calder is a 
keen advocate of the application of some such system 
to industry in general. 


Another aspect of industrial control on which he 
lwelt was the disposal of liquor effluents and gaseous 
In this connection, he expressed the view 
that much more might be done in the direction of turn- 
ing these undesirable factors to good account, and 


reminded his hearers that in some localities even grass 
is now grown where previously such a phenomenon was 
know! 


A Promising Outlook 
[HERE are definite signs that the dawn of prosperity 
is breaking, and it will come as welcome news to the 
chemical industry that some of the most unmistakable 
{ these signs are to be found within its own sphere. 
Sir Harry McGowan, chairman of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., who was the principal guest at the 
annual dinner of the Institution of Chemical Engineers, 
announced that his company’s sales of heavy chemicals 
in this country for the first six weeks of this year showed 
an advance in various lines of from 10 to 20 per cent. 
ver the corresponding period of last year. 


( hemical Industries may 


Imperial 
be regarded as a barometer 
n regard to heavy chemicals, and it is highly satis- 
factory to have this indication that the tide of 
prosperity, which was at such a low ebb throughout 
1031, has turned. 

[here is a general hope and belief in the chemical 
industry that by the change in our fiscal arrangements 
a new era of prosperity has opened in this country, 
and with the practical evidence which has been afforded 
yy Sir Harry McGowan’s announcement there will be 
renewed confidence in the future.. We hope next week 
with the effect of the new tariffs upon the 
general welfare of the chemical industry, and we shal! 
weicome information from manufacturers as to the ten- 


dencies of their own operations 1n the present situation 


Creosote Publicity 
REFERENCE was made in THE CHEMICAL AGE last 


week to the exhibition, under the auspices of the 
National Creosote Committee of the Association of 
lar Distillers, of an exceptionally interesting and in- 
structive film dealing with the wood preserving charac- 
teristics of creosote. The film was produced by a 
German film producing concern under the auspices of 
the Continental €reosote (ommuttee, a circumstance 
which prompted a correspondent to call attention to 
he unique fact that a British industry was making 
use of a foreign film to further its propaganda efforts 
We are glad to publish in the present issue a letter 
from Mr. H. Dobinson, who holds the dual office of 
general manager of the National Creosote Committee 
and chairman of the Film Committee of the British 
Wood Preserving Association, pointing out that not 
only was Great Britain first in the field in its utilisa- 


tion of the film for the purpose of advertisement, but 


exhibition of the British film at 
Amsterdam two years ago that prompted the Conti 
nental Committee to copy its example. 


that 18 was tiv 


Moreover, we 


learn from Mr. Dobinson that the Timber Trade 
Federation is at present engaged in work with a view 
to improving and adding to the British film. 

lo be effective, creosote propaganda, like any other 
form of advertisement, must be more or less continuous, 
and the fact that Mr. Dobinson appears to be surprised 
that there should be anyone so ignorant as not to be 
aware of the existence of the British film is in itself an 
indication of the necessity for persistent effort. 
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Mr. W. A. S. Calder on the Control of Industry 


Presidential Address to the Institution of Chemical Engineers 


Mr. W. A. S. 


Calder delivered his presidential address at the tenth annual 


corporate meeting of the Institution of 


Chemical Engineers on February 19, at the Hotel Victoria, London, taking for his subject ** The Control of Industry.” 


A SYSTEM of control should broadly include the following : 
1) Control of the actual detailed operations, (2) control and 

direction of personnel, (3) controlling supplies of necessary 
materials, (4) obtaining the necessary markets, (5) improving 
present processes and developing new ideas by research, (6) 
design, construction and maintenance of output of plant, 
7) recording the doings of all departments, and costing, and 
8) providing and safeguarding the sinews of war. In this 
country we have a class of workmen second to none, for skill, 
devotion to their duties, and above all, their appreciation of 
efficient higher control. Such efficient higher control ob- 
viously includes a sympathetic understanding of their needs 
and difficulties, and regards their protection from unnecessary 
risks as one of its primary functions. There is nothing, in 
my opinion, more calculated to secure a feeling of content- 
ment than that every one employed should feel that a policy 
of an ‘‘ ever-open door ’’ for suggestion or complaint is at 
their disposal. This is comparatively easy in the case of 
small organisations where a wise and sympathetic employer 
can carry out this policy in its literal sense, so that every one 
can feel in the case of fancied injustice that there is a real 
and material door through which he can gain access in order 
to present his case. 

My personal experience of such a policy is that there is 
not the slightest risk of this privilege being abused and that 
the knowledge of its existence tends to prevent the possibility, 
except in very rare circumstances, of there being any necessity 
for its use. As the size of the establishment increases, the 
obvious difficulty of such a course of direct appeal becomes 
greater, but this does not mean that there is no possible solu- 
tion of the problem. As an actual fact, it is quite possible 
to secure the same policy of providing an opportunity for 
all concerned to have such an open door for their use. 

If the chief has the necessary capacity for sympathetic 
understanding, as well as the other more obvious require- 
ments, a feeling can be engendered by which every employee 
can realise that not one, but a succession of open doors are 
at his disposal, should he feel that he is the victim of injus- 
tice or that his powers of constructive suggestion are being 
baulked. The feeling that the man in supreme command is 
insistent on every one being given a square deal and has pro- 
vided suitable channels for obtaining information of any indi- 
vidual hardship, can and does create a feeling of loyal con- 
fidence in all ranks, and of contentment. It must not be in- 
ferred that all grumbling will be prevented. As a nation we 
have a special gift of appreciating to the utmost the disadvan- 
tages of any system with which we are connected, and it is 
safe to say that when the average Briton ceases to grumble 
he should at once seek medical advice. Much good may be 
done by the adequate provision of sport and social recreation 
for all who desire to participate. 
moderation is the key-note. 

The next rank in the system of control comprises those who 
have the direct supervision of the workers and their leading 
hands, charge hands, or foremen. This section includes all 
branches of the service, together with the construction, main- 
tenance and operating of the various plants, and it is in this 
connection that the chemical engineer usually puts his foot on 
the first rung of the ladder. In his relationships with his 
colleagues and superiors there is only one thing in which he 
should be greedy; whenever anything goes wrong, and as is 
well-known, nothing ever goes right without this occasionally 
happening, his greed should be displayed in attaching all 
possible blame to himself. This does not, of course, mean 
that those who, of his subordinates, were detailed for respon- 
sibility should not have their fair share of the blame duly 
handed on to them by him. In his work he must, of course, 
include the collateral branches which provide for the improve- 
ment of existing processes, investigation of new ones, supply 
of materials and above all, the all-important problem of ob- 
taining the requisite markets. 

I should here like to refer to the importance of the analyti- 
cal control. In the past this has been a department which 


In this connection a wise 


has not been so fully recognised as it deserves, and undoubt- 
edly much time has been wasted and friction engendered by 
wrong results, the majority of such errors being due to slip- 
shod ‘ideas in connection with the exceedingly difficult art 
of sampling. ‘The handling and protection of the operatives 
in large establishments obviously demands a labour depart- 
ment. Such a department, to secure full success, must con- 
stitute an integral portion of the works management. 

I have comparatively lately become a convert to the works 
council system. Adequate representation of the workers them- 
selves, with full rights to air their views freely, is one of the 
most essential parts of a works council, and the management, 
if wise, makes no attempt to do other than lead the members 
along the right broad general lines and to confine the scope 
of the council’s activities within due bounds. 

The question of safety is of such paramount importance 
that while the full sympathy and co-operation of the Council 
should be ensured by the use of safety sub-committees and 
while the appointment of safety officers is not only desirable 
but necessary, it must still remain one of the most important 
duties of the management. A vital interest by all concerned, 
from the supreme control downwards, is not too much to 
require on such a point. There are still many accidents 
which should not occur. After any serious accident a really 
complete and searching inquiry should be made, primarily 
with the object of putting a bolt on the stable door to prevent 
the loss of another horse. 

We then arrive at the somewhat vexed question of the 
desirable extent of State control of industry. Many of us 
were at one time disposed to swell the chorus of *‘ hands off 
industry.’’ Experience, however, has taught us that, pro- 
perly administered, there is a distinct advantage in some 
measure of State control. There are some departments, one 
of which occurs to mind is the Alkali Works Inspection De- 
partment of the Ministry of Health, which have so far won the 
confidence and regard of their victims that I am sure many 
of us would nowadays fight, were it necessary, for their reten- 
tion. So wisely has this department been administered that 
the ‘‘ hands ’’ have in practice proved helpful and in no way 
strangling. 

It is also a gratifying feature of Government control that 
the co-operation of industrialists is now sought in framing 
regulations. In some cases a wise action on the part of the 
trade, by setting their house in order, has resulted in avoiding 
Government rules being laid down. In this connection the 
various associations and federations can play a most useful 
part, speaking as they are able to do, on behalf of the whole 
trade, instead of merely representing individual organisa- 
tions, however large they may be. I should like to pay 
personal tribute to the successful efforts of the Association 
of British Chemical Manufacturers and to the Chemical and 
Allied Employers’ Federation, in this direction. 

We then pass on to the question of the supreme command. 
In this connection I am convinced that we are one of the most 
fortunate of nations. The pre-war idea of a semi-divine 
hierarchy, handed down from one generation to another, has 
definitely passed and only where justified by personal eff- 
ciency does such succession usually take place. We may 
possibly have let this pendulum swing a little on the reverse 
side and nowadays the son of a distinguished father may even 
be under some slight handicap. Happy is the organisation 
where the supreme command is vested in one who, besides 
having a co-ordinating grip of all the varied branches, has 
ilso a finely developed sense of proportion, which is probably 
me of the most essential gifts for those in the 
industry. 


gl control of 





Tricresylphosphate in Switzerland 
HE present consumption of tricresylphosphate and 
triphenylphosphate is estimated at about 1,500 kilos., chiefly 
used as plasticisers for leather, varnishes and films. The 
only Swiss manufacturer of these products, The Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, have discontinued production. 


Swiss 
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The Institution of Chemical Engineers 
Tenth Annual Corporate Meeting 














i ht al Engineers held its tenth annuai wrporate meeting at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
London i Friday, February 19, under the presidency of Mr. W. A. S. Calder, whose presidential address 
reported on page 181 \lthough this year meeting was ufined to one day, there was no lack of interest in the 
? edings, a an optimistic note was struck at the annual dinner, at which the principal speaker was Sir Harr} 
, McGowan. 
HE PRESIDENT pening the meeting, said that since the Institution during the year) to Mr. H. Talbot; the Moulton 
embers had last met, fate had flung a heavy scythe, ton Medal, to Mr. N. k. Rambush and Mr. IF. fF. Rixon, for a 
ev had lost the Institution’s hon. secretary, Protessor ]. W paper on ** The Gas Generator as a Direct’ Producer ot 
Hinchley, to whom they had already paid proud tribute, and Metallurgical Products ’’’; the Junior Moulton Medal and 
the ast few days they had lost their first president, prize ol books, to Mr. M. L. Nathan, for his *° Report on 
S Duckham. He expressed on behalf of the Insti High Temperature Heat Insulation; a Correlation ot [-xisting 
e deepest sympathy with Lady Duckham and het Data.’’ 
1} he the t luced the new hon secretary, M1 Votes ot thanks were accorded to the retiring president 
W. Creme1 nd to the other hon. officers and members of Council foi 
The Annual Report their services to the Institution. 
H. W. Cremer presented the Council’s report tor the International Congress on Chemical Engineering 
eal With regard to membership, he said, the net Sir FREDERIC NATHAN gave some particulars of the arrange 
rease during 1931 totalled 39, bringing the total to exactly ments which are being made with a view to holding an inter- 
Phe report acknowledged the whole-hearted service national congress on chemical engineering \ small com 
ain ' m ue Protesso1 Hinchley to the Institution mittee had been formed to consider the matter trom all points 
g the entire period of 1ts existence Chiefly a> the result it view, and had asked him to get into touch with the chai 
€ discussion tiated at the last annual corporate meet man of the World Power Congress in order to enlist the sup 
¢ by Mr. J. Arthur Reavell, on the education and training port of that organisation Che chairman of the World Powe 
the chemical engineer, the Education Committee had pai Congress had been very enthusiastic and had promised the 
~pecial attention to this matte! It was fortunate in having support of his organisation in every possible way Che posi 
Sir Frederic Nathan as chairmar Under his able directio tion reached was that the Institution of Chemical Engineers 
ich progress Nhat een made, and a satistactory number ot and the World Power ( ongress had appointed re presentative s, 
quiries Nad bee eceived concerning the training and ex vho were acuvely engaged in considering the scheme in de 
perience necessary tor membership of the Institution. The tail. It was anticipated that an international congress on 
the number of cxamination candidates was increas hemical engineering would be held in 1934. It was hoped 
vas another hopetul sign, and it was satisfactory to hav: that this would do a great deal to further the science and 
testimony of past candidates as to the valuable experience , :)¢ profession of chemical engineering in this country. 
gained by sitting for the Institution’s examination. Phe PRESIDENT then delivered his address, which is reported 
Reterence was made to the splendid progress effected at on page 181. 
iversity College, London, where the new building for the 
Ramsay Memorial Laboratory of Chemical Engineering wa- Thermal Insulation 
ecently opened by H.R.H. Prince George. A tribute was ie ies ACR Sl 
: ic Mi S r M Tre ns editor). Mr. ( ampbel Lite a Cheon, a oa Wa pre ented \ 1 el Vl 
Finlayson (hon. librarian) and Mr. H. J. Poole ab cesrdia is hihs, F.R.S., of the Physics Department of the National 
' a7 Physical Laboratory, in which he dealt with methods of test 
ppointments bureau lhe bureau had experienced a . : > 
eeailtar. ¢ Sera er pee sik faa: daeiainsies ny heat insulating materials. Many examples of insulatin: 
ep Mr. Pooley, with encouraging results terials were exhibited. For low-temperature tests, /.¢ 
Iu. Cremer made 1 : r reference to the progress of th om 0° ©. up to about 100° C. an electrically heated plat 
( aduates’ and Students Section of the Institution. whicl apparatus Was used, the specimens being sandwiched between 
basinessdike Mecs aud contained enme of the central hot plate and guard ring and two cold _ plates. 
est spirits in the Institution Phe proposed visit of the Materials employed in the insulation of retrigerating plants 
verican Tne f Chemical Rawlarers to. this couate. vere studied by this apparatus, such materials being cork, 
ch was te have occarced this veer. bad bow postpone: slab and granulated form, and slag wood; it had also been 
consent until a more favourable time. and it was sed for the testing of wall boards, cellulat expanded rubbe1 
ped t might be found possible to hold the joint meet und Balsa wood. Slab cork Was obtainabl with a thermal 
¢ in 1934. The Council expressed its grateful thanks to (OM@UCUVITy as low as 0.00007 C.G.5. units, which figure 
Irs. Hinchley for the presentation of three portraits which might be compared with that of still air, 2.¢., about 0.00000) 
ate hon. secretary had wished to become the property C.G.S. units. As regards slab cork, he said that, given high 
he Tnstitution Phe subjects were Sir William Ramsay, %'@de raw material, the material of lowest density had th: 
‘Sir Hugh Myddelt: a portrait by Mrs. Hinchley after Jan- highest insulating value. 
sen). and Lord Moulton ‘ Of the materials used for insulation at ordinary atmos- 
. -_ i pheric temperatures, he mentioned breeze and clinker con 
Officers and Council cretes, pumice concretes and aerated concretes. Pumice and 
The officers and members of Council elected for the ensuin aerated concretes were the more generally used materials 
r, as the result of the ballot, were as follows when thermal insulation was required. Pumice concrete wa- 
President, The Rt. Hon. Viscount Leverhulme : vice-presi believed to be immune from the type of failure associated 
nts, Mr. Geo. Gray and Dr. W. H. Hatfield: hon. secretary, with breeze and clinker concretes, where unsound material 
Mr. H. W. Cremer: hon. treasurer, Mr. F. A. Greene: mem- ed to progressive expansion. In testing wall materials, a 
bership of Council: Professor W. E. Gibbs, Mr. W. MacNab. test slab 3 ft. by 3 ft. was used, as the linear dimensions must 
Mr. P. Parrish, Mr. F. H. Rogers, and Mr. W. D. Graddon be large compared with the thickness. Dwelling-houses had 
associate membe1 been constructed using precast slabs of cork board and cok« 
Lord LEVERHULME,. expressing his thanks for the honour of breeze inserted between vertical stanchions and then cemented 
being elected to the presidency, suggested that it would be over on both faces. 
the benefit of the Institution if, during his year of oftice, Refractory bricks and materials used in furnace construc 
s d have the assistance of Mr. Calder as chairman of — tion were tested at various temperatures of the hot face up 
the Council, and Mr. Calder had kindly consented to carry i,100° C. In this apparatus the heating was effected by 
these duties. «a number of “ silit’’ rods contained in a shallow box with 
The PRESIDENT thei presented medals and certificates fo « nichrome plate lid. The test specimen was in contact with 
931 to the following The Osborne Revnolds Medal (fo: this plate, whilst in contact with the other face of the speci- 
{ I =T merite ] 7 ] : ’ “A 


us service rey, neemet of the ne was a water flow calorimeter fitted with guard ring. 
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lhe heat transmitted through the speciment was determined 
rom the rate of flow and temperature rise of the water. The 
materials studied with this apparatus included bricks and 
powder of diatomaceous earth. This material, when purified, 
was composed largely of silica shells and its property as a 
thermal insulator was due to the minute air cells enclosed 


by the silica walls. Bricks were made of this material to 
suit particular requirements; for example, bricks for furnace 
and kiln bases, which demanded a high crushing strength; 


in this case a compromise had to be effected between a low 
thermal conductivity and high mechanical strength. 

Dx. Griffiths also mentioned an investigation which had 
been conducted into the loss of heat at various temperatures 
from the external surface of a hot pipe in air. A 4-in. steam 
barrel, 20-ft. in length, was heated to various steady tem- 
peratures by means of a 4 in. diameter rod of graphite sup- 
ported at points along the axis of the pipe, the rod was heated 
by a current of the order of 200 amps., and pipe surface tem- 
peratures up to 600° F, were attained. For testing the hard- 
ness or sottness of insulating materials, such as cork, as used 
for cold storage chamber construction, he mentioned an in- 
lentation test by which a 3 in. diameter steel ball was used, 
the depression made by the ball at various applied loads being 
measured, 

Points from the Discussion 

Dr. W. R. ORMANDY said there was a general feeling among 
the population of this country that Government and semi- 
Government departments existed primarily to use up our 
income tax; that, however, was quite a mistake. His own 
xperience with the Board of Trade, the Fuel Research Board 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and 
ether Government departments generally was that they were 
willing and anxious to give all the help they could to indus 
iry, and their chief objection was that industrialists did not 
make so much use of them as they could do. ‘To show that 
useful information could be obtained by means of quite simple 
apparatus, he recalled that not long ago he was asked to 
examine the thermal properties of a very finely divided silica 
powder. ‘The apparatus he had employed, with the exception 
of the thermo-couple and potentiometer, had cost 1s. or 1s. 2d. 
{t had consisted of a polished brass tube 3} c.m. in diameter 
and 6 in. long, with a slab of cork at the bottom, and a 3} mm. 
copper steam pipe running through the centre. The insulat- 
ing material was packed between the steam pipe and _ the 
outer copper vessel, and the thermo-couple was attached to 
the centre of the inner surface of the outer copper vessel. 
lt was found that the insulating capacity of this finely-divided 
-ilica was 2 per cent. better than that of basic magnesium 
carbonate. ‘The results of experiments carried out at the 
National Physical Laboratory had shown that the finely 
divided silica had an insulating capacity 2.3 per cent. better, 
so that it was proved that with simple apparatus one could 
obtain comparatively good results. He had also carried out 
experiments as to the temperature drop when the copper tube 
was coated with different materials. The rate of the tem- 
perature drop when the tube was coated with aluminium paint 
was 3, and when covered with white enamel it was 12. It 
would seem, therefore, that there was quite a deal of import- 
ance to be attached to the nature of the paint applied to the 
outside of canvas coverings. 

Mr. FE. C. EvANs (National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers), emphasising the importance of the problem 
of heat insulation to the iron and steel industry, said that in 
open hearth practice they wefe dealing with furnaces in 
which about 10 per cent. of useful heat went to the metal and 
go per cent. was used to meet radiation and external cooling 
‘The temperatures used in such practice were rising 
up to 1,6000 and 1,700° C., and whilst diatomaceous earths or 
diatomaceous bases had been used they had not proved alto- 
vether satisfactory, partly owing to the liability to air infil- 
tration—which meant that the furnaces had to be painted 
over—and partly because the bricks became converted in the 
course of time into powder and became more and more com- 
pact, leaving quite a considerable space free from any insulat- 
ing material whatever. 


losses, 


The” Deciding Factor 
Dr. A. J. V. UNDERWOOD pointed out that from the indus- 
trial point of view the deciding factor very often was not 
alone the thermal conductivity of the material to be used, 


but the combination of that factor and the cost of the material, 
so that one had to compromise sometimes. One might find 
in practice that a material which was not so efficient an insu- 
lator as another, but which cost less, would prove to be the 
more economical insulating medium. If using the more ex- 
pensive insulating materials the saving resulting from the 
reduction of heat loss might be more than offset by the higher 
ost of the insulating material. If we could get some sort 
of combined criterion of thermal insulation and cost, it might 
be more instructive than some of the figures relating to ther- 
mal insulation properties only. 

Dr. GRIFFITHS, replying to the discussion, dealt with Dr. 
Underwood’s remarks concerning efficiency in combination 
with cost, and said he had looked into that in connection with 
cork, and had drawn a series of curves, assuming certain 
costs for power, certain depreciation losses on the material, 
and capital charges. One could work out with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy the most economical thickness to employ 
on any given job. Replying to a question concerning silit rods, 
he said that they did ‘‘ evaporate ’’—he believed that was the 
term to use—in course of time, but after many years’ experi- 
ence he had found them to be very useful. If one wished to 
maintain a face measuring, say, 14 in. by Io in., at a uniform 
temperature of 1,100° C., the silit rod type of heater was quite 
convenient. ‘There was a series of rods running in parallel, 
and even if one rod broke down it did not necessitate stopping 
the test. The uniformity of temperature was excellent owing 
to the large radiation transfer. With regard to the question 
of the temperature coefficient of the thermal conductivity, he 
said one obtained values between 0.1 per cent. and 0.2 per 
cent., but it certainly depended to a considerable extent on 
the sizes of the pores and also the actual material. He 
hoped to be able to consider more fully in the near future 
the theoretical basis of temperature coefficient. 





Speeches at the Annual Dinner 


Sir Harry McGowan on the Dawn of Prosperity 


Mr. W. A. S. CALDER presided over a company of some 250 
members, ladies and guests, at the annual dinner, the prin- 
cipal guest being Sir Harry McGowan (chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.) Among those present were Vis- 
count Leverhulme (president-elect), Sir John Cadman, Dr. 
H. J. Bush, Dr. G. C. Clayton, Sir William Butler, Lieut.-Col. 
Hatchard-Smith, Dr. H. Levinstein, Professor G. ‘T. Morgan, 
Sir Frederic Nathan, Sir Joseph Petavel, Professor 
J. C. Philip, Mr. H. J. Pooley, Dr. R. Lessing, Professo1 
W. E. Gibbs, Dr. J. T. Dunn, Professor J]. C. Drummond, 
Professor H. E. Armstrong, Dr. E. F. Armstrong, Dr. W. 
Cullen, Mr. H. Talbot, Mr. C. S. Garland, Sir Alexande 
Gibb, Mr. W. Macnab, Dr. W. R. Ormandy, Mr. J]. David- 
son Pratt, Mr. J. Arthur Reavell, Sir Robert Robertson, Mr. 
F. H. Robers, Mr. J. F. Ronca, Dr. R. Seligman, Dr. F. S. 
Sinnatt, Dr. E. W. Smith, Mr. H. T. Tizard, and Dr. A. J. V. 
Underwood. 

Sir HaRRyY McGowan, proposing ‘‘The Institution of Chemi- 
cal Engineers,”’ said that there were few activities which did 
not call for the services of the chemical engineer and there 
was no excuse nowadays to ask ‘‘ What is a chemical engi- 
neer?’’ Up to the present, the road of the chemical enginee 
had been no easy one. He had been regarded somewhat dubi- 
ously by both engineer and chemist. He was sometimes too 
‘molecular ’’ for the engineer and rather ‘‘ mundane ’’ for 
the chemist. By virtue of his well-known tact, however, he 
would no doubt quickly surmount these difficulties so that the 
engineer would fully appreciate and even proclaim his vir- 
tues, whilst the champions of pure chemistry might perhaps 
become reconciled to his taint of worldliness. The past year 
had been one which few could contemplate with satisfaction 
but important developments had been taking place during the 
past few months. In September last, when we went off the 
gold standard—in his opinion much too late—the position 
was much more serious than the man in the street knew, but 
we all hoped and believed that by the change in our fiscal 
arrangements a new era of prosperity had opened for ou 
country. Too long had we looked after the interests of the 
foreigner and it was time we looked after ourselves If, 
however, the new duties resulted in an immediate increase in 
the cost of living that would bring with it an immediate 
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demand tor higher wages; then we should be just where we 
were months ago. It was therefore with some satisfaction 
that he saw the moderation with which the Government had 


attacked the proble« m. 


The New Tariffs 

The new tariff was called a revenue tariff but whilst it was 
very nice to collect revenue from imported goods we wanted 
these goods made in this country. He felt very strongly that 
he dawn was breaking. The company of which he had the 
1onour to be chairman might be looked upon as a barometer 
in regard to certain heavy industries, and he was pleased to 
say that their sales of heavy chemicals for the first six weeks 
if this vear showed advances varying from 10 to 20 per cent. 
over the corresponding period of last year. We now had a 
chance in a lifetime and if international affairs were settled, 
including reparations for war damage, then he saw nothing 
but steady progress for the old country. A great work was 
awaiting the chemical engineer and we must see to it that 
this work was brought to fruition, in the accomplishment of 
vhich the trained chemical engineer was bound to play a 
prominent part. 

The PRESIDENT, replying to the toast, said the ambition 
of the Institution was to gain experience and retain its youth- 
ful ideals and resolutions. The continually widening field 
open to the chemical engineer in the discovery of new 
materials for plant construction, and the selection of the most 


suitable materials for any special purpose and the necessary 
modifications of plant design furnished suthcient scope to 
justify the chemical engineer. 

Lord LEVERHULME proposed the toast of *‘ Our Guests.”’ 

Sir JOHN CADMAN, who made the first response, expressed 
his conviction that the combination of chemistry and engi- 
neering in the chemical engineer was a most important link 
in the development of the great industries of the country and 
it would add to the capacity of this country to carry out 
its functions as a great industrial nation. 

Mr. J. ARTHUR REAVELL, proposing the toast of ** The Pre- 
sident,’’ spoke of the valuable work he had done for the 
chemical. engineering profession and of the human touch he 
had brought into it and suggested that a valuable use might 
be made of all past presidents of such institutions. The poli- 
ticians had made a pretty bad mess of things and left the 
country in a hole and he therefore put forward the proposi- 
tion that nobody should be allowed to become a member of 
Parliament until he had been the president of some institution 
such as the Institution of Chemical Engineers. 

The PRESIDENT, responding, said he could not have carried 
on the work of the Institution but for the generous help given 
to him by the members of Council, whilst there had also been 
exhibited a most wonderful spirit of helpfulness on the part 
of the past president. In addition to that, there was the eft- 
cient work of Mr. Mackie, the assistant secretary, and the 
office staff. 





Uniformity in 


Industrial 


Fuels 


The Determination of Reactivity for Coals and Cokes 


[HE maintenance of uniformity in industrial fuels was the 
subject of a paper read before the North Western Section 
of the Institute of Fuel, on February 10, when Mr. A. McCul- 
loch presided. The author of this paper, Dr. A. C. Dun- 
ningham, said that the method now adopted for the deter- 
mination of reactivity of coals was a modification of that 
used by the Northern Coke Research Committee, and con- 
sisted in burning a column of fuel under standard conditions, 
and with a carefully controlled air supply, and noting not 
only the temperature of combustion but also the ratio of CO 
to CO, in the products of combustion. The test was neces- 
sarily empirical, for comparative results were entirely depend- 
«nt on the maintenance of arbitrarily fixed conditions. Results 
so far obtained gave certain very definite indications of the 
behaviour of a fuel when burned in a large-scale plant and 
might be expected to yield information of considerable tech- 
nical value. 

In determining the suitability of a coal for the particulai 


process under consideration, the two questions which arose 
were (1) would the coal give a sufficiently high temperature 


to produce a certain technical effect? (2) What was the fuel 
consumption required to produce this effect? By large-scale 
experimental trials, a number of coals had been evaluated 
trom both these standpoints. Usually, those coals which gave 
a high temperature, and hence a good technical result, also 
required relatively low fuel consumption. On the other 
hand, those giving a lower temperature and hence an inferior 
technical result, also necessitated a higher fuel consumption. 
Occasional exceptions, however, had been noted in which this 
correspondence did not hold. In one particular case, high 
temperature, as indicated by a technical result, was 
definitely accompanied by high fuel consumption. 
Temperature and CO Formation 

The results of reactivity tests carried out on these coals 
had corresponded closely to those obtained on the large-scale 
trials. It had been found that higher burning temperatures 
were accompanied by lower reactivities as indicated by rela- 
tively low CO formation. Lower burning temperatures, on 
ihe other hand, corresponded to relatively high CO forma- 
tion. he particular exception noted above gave a high 
burning temperature together with a high CO formation. 
From this result it might be predicted that this coal would 
give a good technical result together with a high fuel con- 
sumption. This was actually the case in practice, and it 
would thus appear that the behaviour of a fuel, at least in 
this particular process, could be foretold with some accuracy 


by means of the reactivity test. 


good 


In pulverised fuel furnaces, a high reactivity should cor- 
respond to rapid burning and high CO formation at the sur- 
face of the particle. This should lead to a greater rate ot 
liberation of heat per unit of space under similar conditions. 
Not only was combustion more rapid owing to the greater 
formation of CQO, but less oxygen was required to reach the 
particle in order to bring about complete gasification. Hence, 
if the rate of diffusion of oxygen to the particle was a factor 
limiting the rate of combustion, it would seem to follow that 
a highly reactive particle would gasify more rapidly owing 
to the fact that it required less oxygen in immediate con- 
tact with it. The subsequent combustion of CO to CO, would 
take place as the former gas diffused away from the particle. 
He was aware, Dr. Dunningham stated, that this subject was 
a very complex one, and was at the present time the subject 
of considerable discussion, some authorities holding that the 
rate of combustion of a particle was primarily dependent 
upon an inherent property of the carbon itself, and others 
that the rate of diffusion of oxygen to the particle was the 
primary factor. The theory advanced above, however, ap- 
peared to suggest that both factors might be of importance 
and to some extent interdependent upon one another. 

Reactivity of Coke 

The results obtained seemed likely to throw further light 
on the question of the reactivity of coke, upon which so much 
fruitful work had been done by the Northern and Midland 
Coke Research Associations. The majority of tests so far made 
had been carried out on coals of poor coking properties, but a 
limited number had been made upon good coking coals and a 
comparison had been made between the reactivities of these 
and of high temperature cokes made from them. No attempt 
liad been: made to coke the particular samples of coals used. 
[he comparisons had been made between commercial cokes 
and coals from the seams known to be used in their manufac- 
ture. Before the actual determination of reactivity, all coals 
were coked at 400 to 420° C. to 800° C. until the evolution of 
volatile matter ceased, and then raised to expel further vola- 
tile matter. Thus the conditions were entirely different from 
those used industrially and the physical character of the coke 
so produced was entirely different. Yet it had been found 
that the reactivity as indicated both by temperature of burning 
and formation of CO was very similar in both cases. This 
would seem to confirm the view that reactivity was inherent 
in the original coal and that other factors such as conditions 
ot coking were of secondary importance. It would seem 
indeed that there had merely been success in divorcing reac- 
tivity from physical properties such as the ‘‘ shatter ’’ index. 
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“ TweL-LAAers "? DRY RENDERING PLANT AT THE NEW ABATTOIR OF THE LONDON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 








A SIMILAR ‘‘ IWEL-LAABS ’’ INSTALLATION AT WHINTERSWIJK. HOLLAND. 


These illustrations, reproduced by courtesy of Industrial Waste Eliminators Ltd., London, show typical 

plant by means of which slaughter-house waste and condemned meat is now usefully converted into cattle 

feeding stuffs and fertilisers, with the recovery of fats for ultimate use in the manufacture of soap and 

candles. The wastes are first broken down and dried under pressure in the melter to be seen to the right 

in the upper illustration ; they are then passed to the turbine centrifugal extractors seen to the left, where 
the residual fats are removed and recovered by treatment with high pressure steam. 


Dry Rendering as applied to Abattoir Waste and Condemned Meat 
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Delivery Dates: The 


Importance of Punctuality 


By J. H. West, M.Il.Chem.E. 


British chemical plant manufacturers are preparing for a re 
number of new factories by foreign firms in this country and ihe 


ginality their pro 
directions there is a tendency to slackness as to delivery dates. 


lealings with the manufacturers the 


and workmanship of 


ible Stresses 


SEVERAL foreign firms are establishing branch factories in 
this country, and more will no doubt follow their example 
as the tariff policy is developed and expanded. British plant 
manutacturers are keenly aWalting Opportunities ol supply- 
ing equipment these and no less keenly are 
they awaiting the 1evival in trade which will enable our own 
factories to modernise extend their plant. During the 
waiting period it is worth while considering the importance of 


keeping promises dates of delivery as a factor 


ior factories, 


and 


regaraing 


in having well satisfied clients who will without hesitation 
come back for more when occasion offers. Unfortunately 
some British manufacturers do not realise how much harm 
ate deliveries do to their business. Generally speaking, 
British plant manufacturers as regards workmanship and 
design, performance, quality of materials used are well ahead 


of their foreign competitors. As regards price thev are often 


inable to compete on level terms, owing to factors which 
e mainly beyond their control, but these handicaps will be 
g lessened by tarifts. 


rhe question of dependable deliveries is, however, entirely 
tne 


hands of the British manufacturer, and the object of 
notes is to stress the importance of this matter from the 





s point of view. If some of the plant manufac- 
ur ill express their point of view, and make their diffi- 
ilties clear to the purchaser, it will be all to the good. 

Why is late delivery so serious? What is all the hurry 
about [his question is best answered by asking another. 


Why does a commodity manufacturer order a new plant or 


cide to build a new factory? It is because he expects to 
make a profit by so doing Phat profit will be, say, £2 
per day, and therefore every extra day that elapses before 


plant or the factory gets into operation means a dead 
oss of fx to him. Or perhaps a plant or a piece of apparatus 
is ordered to replace some existing material which has broken 
Yr worn out or becom«e Again every day’s 

lay in getting it to work represents a definite and usually 
jUlte ascertainable loss 


Increasing the Expense 


down ¢ obsolete. 


In the case of large plants or compiete factories, the serious- 
ness of late delivery of one item may be much greater in 


proportion, for it may throw the whole programme of 
erection behind. and keep whole squads of men idle, or, 
what is nearly as bad, necessitate men being switched on to 
other jobs and then brought back again which always means 
more expense, and often bad work 

During the last few years the writer was responsible for 
getting a large factory built and equipped, and the most 
dithcult thing was trying to get delivery of material to time. 
For most of the period, practically the whole time of two 
men and two typists had to be devoted to chasing up over- 
due material, and it became necessary to take on in addition 

special man to devote his whole time to going round plant 
manufacturers’ works to find out on the spot what the position 
ot orders was, and to insist upon steps being taken to hasten 
delivery, after letters, telegrams and telephone calls without 
number had failed to produce any effect. This applies, of 
ourse, not only to chemical plant but also to equipment of 

1 sorts, building materials, steam and power plant, perman- 
ent wv material and so o1 

\t the beginning of the job it was decided to standardise 
one maker for one class of appliance and one for another 
class respectively, in order to facilitate the keeping of spare 
parts and renewals. In both these cases the deliveries wer 
so bad, and it became so evident that these particular makers 
were either unwilling or unable to do any better, that their 
names were struck off the list—representing a loss of business 
to them of many thousands of pounds. There was nothing 
wrong with the goods, but it was impossible to wait eight, 
nine or more weeks for deliveries definitely promised in five 
or six weeks. There were at least five or six other firms to 


vival in trade as a consequence of the establishment of a 
operation of the proposed new tariffs. In regard to 


tucts, they have nothing to fear, and on the whole their service is good, but in some 


/n the following article, Mr. West, who has had consider- 


need of increased attention to this important factor in industry. 


whom inquiries were no longer sent after they had failed 
several times to keep their promises. 


The Danger of Taking Chances 


The placing of an order very often depends upon time ot 
delivery. There may be little to choose between quotations. 
Perhaps one price is ten per cent. higher, but the delivery 
time is, say, six weeks against eight weeks. The purchaser 
probably asks the lower tenderers whether they cannot reduce 
their time of delivery, and there is a strong temptation to 
agree in order to book the order. A chance is taken without 
any real prospect of the reduced time being adhered to. On 
the other hand, the purchaser may decide to pay the extra 
10 per cent. in order to save the two weeks, and may then be 
let down and not get his goods in less than eight weeks. 
he date of delivery, from the purchaser’s point of view, 
means the date of arrival of the goods at his works, and not 
the date on which they leave the plant makers’ works. Many 
firms appear to think that once they have handled the 
material over to the railway company their responsibility 
ends. This is not the way of good post-sales service. They 
should be careful to advise the purchaser in good time of the 
company and route by which the goods have been sent and 
especially of the wagon number, so that, if the goods go 
astray, as they often do, no time may be lost in taking the 
matter up with the railway. 

Careful and clear labelling of packages is also essential. 
In the case of the factory referred to, a system of reference 
letters and numbers was adopted under which the supplier 
was instructed on the official order sent to him to mark each 
package clearly with a letter and number which indicated to 
the storekeeper at the factory site not only which building the 
goods were intended for, but also the particular item of plant. 
The same annotation was used throughout on all drawings 
and lists of material so that the work of getting the goods 
to the exact spot where they were wanted and the task of the 
erecting engineers was facilitated enormously. Yet there 
were firms who would not take the trouble to carry out these 
simple instructions, .and endless trouble ensued. In many 
cases the advice notes did net arrive until several days after 
the goods. © 

The Cause of Late Deliveries 


If all plant manufacturers would impress upon their staffs, 
as many of them do, the necessity of looking at these little 
points of after-sales service from the purchasers’ point of 
view, they would greatly increase the goodwill of their busi- 
ness and their chance of repeat orders. 

Of the causes of late deliveries, probably delays in obtain- 
ing materials from other manufacturers are the most common. 
Sheets, tubes and fittings cannot be kept in stock by plant 
manufacturers to meet any and every requirement, and they 
in turn are let down by their suppliers who fail to keen their 
promises. Faulty castings, the defects in which only appear 
during the course of machining, are another fairly frequent 
cause. but there are probably many cases where inefficient 
progressing of the work going through the shops is to blame. 
It is by no means easy in shop management to have enough 
elasticity in the system to be able to catch up with orders 
which have fallen behind the schedule without adding to costs. 
Prices are cut very fine these days, and shop managers 
naturally do not like working overtime without an increase in 
the selling price, but surely it is worth while to forego a part 
of the profit in order to have a satisfied client who knows that 
he can depend upon that particular firm to come up to time. 

The purchaser on his side should give the plant manufac- 
turers much time he can, and should never demand 
quick delivery where this is not essential. He should above 
all things avoid making changes in the drawings or specifi 
cations after the order is placed, and he should lose no time 
in approving the working drawings submitted by the supplier. 


as as 
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Nickel as a Catalyst 


in Chemical Reactions 


By M. Paul Sabatier 


Y. Paul Sabatier was for some time the assistant of Berthelot at the Collége de France, and since 1882 has heen Professor 


of the Faculté des Sciences in Toulouse, occupying the position of Senior Professor for the past 26 years. 
the method of hydrogenation by finely-divided metals won for him the 1912 Nobel Prize for Chemistry. 
apheared in the ‘‘ Revue du Nickel,” January, 1932, the present translation heing reprinted from the 


FOR many years the activity of nickel in chemical reactions 


His discovery or 


This article 
current issue of 

** The Nickel Bulletin.” 
with acetylene. This gas, directed on to nickel, cobalt or 


was not given much attention. It has only a fair affinity for 
oxygen, lower than that of cobalt, iron, zinc and manganese 
and even more inferior to that of magnesium and calcium. 
About 40 years ago, however, the specific character of this 
activity manifested itself by the direct combination of the 
metal with carbon monoxide, resulting in the formation of a 
well-defined volatile compound—nickel carbonyl. Iron 
forms a similar compound, although less readily, while 
carbonyls have since been obtained also from cobalt and 








iron, freshly reduced from their oxides and cooled to ordinary 
temperature, rise to an immediate incandescence, 
resulting in the total decomposition of the acetylene. The 
two scientists attributed the cause of this to the heat 
released by physical condensation in the pores of the reduced 
metal, it being presumed that the heat produced by the 
breaking down of the acetylene, an endothermic compound, 
into its elements carbon and hydrogen, sufficed to sustain th 
incandescence and maintain the reaction. 


gives 
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\ TYPICAL HYDROGENATION PLANT IN OPERATION IN 


VEGETABLE GHEE 
(REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF 


molybdenum. This fixation on a metal of a gaseous molecule 
with free valences, such as carbon monoxide, naturally incited 
chemists to try and produce similar compounds from other 
incomplete gaseous molecules, such as nitrous oxide, nitric 
oxide, nitrogen peroxide, acetylene and ethylene. 

In the course of the work which I carried out on this subject 
with M. Senderens in 1894, by using finely divided metals 
obtained by the reduction of their oxides, we were able to 
obtain from nitrous oxide and nitric oxide only a slight 
oxidation of the metal with liberation of nitrogen. Nitrogen 
peroxide, however, directed as a gas on to reduced nickel, 
gives a bright incandescence which leads to the formation of 
black oxide. If, on the other hand, its vapour is diluted with 
an excess of nitrogen, a regular fixation will be observed 
which may amount to a quarter of a molecule of NO, per 
atom of nickel, and a solid black unstable product, nickel 
nitrate, is formed, similar to the metal nitrates derived from 
cobalt, iron, and especially copper, under the same conditions. 

A little later, in 1896, Moissan and Moureu experimented 





INDIA FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 


USING NICKEL AS CATALYST. 
TECHNICAL 


RESEARCH WORKS, LTD.) 

In 1897, M. Senderens and [| obtained a similar phenomena 
of destructive incandescence by means of ethylene in reaction 
with nickel heated to 300° C. The ethylene is decomposed, 
giving a finely divided black carbide in which the metal is 
diffused in extremely fine particles. The given off, 
however, consists not of hydrogen, more or less contaminated 
with products arising from irregular heating, but mainly of 
ethane, and we concluded from this that the nickel, having 
broken up part of the ethylene, had utilised the hydrogen 
formed to hydrogenate the rest of the ethylene. Iron and 
cobalt behave in a similar manner, but give a lower propor 
tion of ethane. The phenomenon is most striking with nickel, 
thus revealing the catalytic properties of this metal. 

In effect, a mixture of equal volumes of ethylene (C,H,) 
and hydrogen, acting on reduced nickel at about 40° C., will 
change into ethane (C,H,) with evolution of heat, and the 
reaction will proceed indefinitely, without the nickel itself 
changing in any way. At 180° C. the reaction is identical in 
character but much more rapid, and permits of the entire 


gas 
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transtormation of a rapid current of the gaseous mixtult 
We have proved that the same reactions take place with all 
ethylene carbides, which are changed entirely into methane 
carbides 

We consider that this ecifect is due to the tormation, on 
the surface of each grain of reduced nickel, by direct com 
bination with hydrogen, of a hydride such as NiH,, an 
unstable hydride, capable of rapidly decomposing into atomic 
hydrogen, and of thus producing, on the various molecules 
with which it comes into contact, direct hydrogenation which 
molecular hydrogenation would be unable to produce, o1 
produce ‘only very slowly \s the 
metal is able to combine with hydrogen afresh, the same 
processes are reproduced indefinitely 


would regenerated 


Catalytic Activity of Nickel 

With M. Senderens, and afterwards with MM. Mailhe, 
Murat, Espil and others, I set out to develop the applications 
o: this hydrogenation capacity With very few exceptions, 
all the gaseous molecules capable of combining with hydrogen 
by addition, or of reacting with it by reduction, reacted more 
or less quickly, and without any appre¢ iable disturbance, at 
emperatures not exceeding 180° C., in the presence of hydro 
gen and nickel recently reducd from its oxide, and with liquid 
substances the same is true, provided that the pulverulent 
nickel, the reducible matter and the hydrogen are maintained 
in intimate contact by adequate agitation 

The catalytic activity of the metal continues indefinitely 
provided there is no trace, either in the material treated or in 
the hydrogen. of poisonous substances capable of chemically 
changing the surface of the parti les of nickel Compounds 
of chlorine, bromide iodine and sulphur have a somewhat 
serious effect, since the chloride, bromide, iodide and sulphide 
of nickel formed on the surface of the metal are not reducible 


t 


by hvdrogen at the low temperature of operation. | races ot 
oxvgen or air. on the contrary. are without any harmful effect, 
the nickel oxide being reduced at 186° ( It should be added 


ises deterioration of the nickel can be prevented 
insertion, prior to the use of the nickel cata- 


that in most 
or diminished by 






iyst, of a reduced copper catalyst (heated to about 250° & 
c: pable of arresting most of the harmfui impurities. 

Direct hydrogenation of organic matter by hydrogen in the 
of nickel has advantageously replaced the old 
methods, such as sodium or sodium amalgam in contact with 
water or alcohol, and zinc or iron in contact with dilute acids 
Examples which may be given are the transformation of 
aldehydes into primary alcohols of acetones into second 


presence ot 


ary alcohols, which take place without any = parasiti 
formation, and also the production of amines’ trom 
derived nitrates, amide oximes and nitrites. An even 


more striking example is presented by the saturation of double 
ethylene compounds, which takes place on a nickel catalyst 
with extraordinary east 


Hydrogenation of the Aromatic Nucleus 


The most successful application of the nickel ‘catalyst, 
however, is in the direct hydrogenation of the aromatic 
nucleus and of the more complex nucleui of naphthalene, 
anthracene, et a process 1n comparison with which the old 
methods are practically worthless. The universal method of 
hydrogenation by heating in a sealed tube with a concentrat: d 
solution of hydriodic acid, a very powerful method, but 
difficult and dangerous to apply practically, gives only a 
misleading result with benzene, the hexagonal cycle passing 
to the pentagonal! nucleus. On the contrary, the nickel 
method applied to benzene and to various aromatic com 
pounds, carbides. phenols, amines, ethers and oxides, change- 
them easily into cyclohexane and derivatives of cyclohexane. 
and the preparation of these latter compounds, which wa- 
formerly attended with many difficulties, has now become a 
very simple industrial operation. Reference may also be 
made to the transformation of carbon monoxide or carbon 
methane. a_ reaction which can 
industrialised and which provides the 


easily be 
means for replacing 


dioxide into 


water gas of low calorific power by a gas of high calorific 


° 9 
power. 

The transformation of oils into solid fats by direct hydro 
venation in contact with a nickel catalyst is currently in 
operation in a large number of works, the pulverulent metal 
being immetsed in oil at about 180° C. lently agitated 


and Viol 
with hydrogen Experience has shown the advisability of 


adding to the nickel a certain amount of copper, which 
appears to activate It In some Way 

Hydrogenation of acetylene by means of an equal volume 
of hydrogen is very easily produced by nickel at and above 
ordinary temperatures, and the ethylene thus formed may 
serve as the basis of the synthetic manufacture of ethyl 


alcohol 
Derivation of Catalytic Effects 

If the power of nickel as a catalyst is derived, as has been 
stated above, from the temporary formation of a hydride 
produced by the direct action ot gaseous hydrogen, this same 
unstable hydride might undoubtedly be formed, under certain 
conditions, from substances rich in hydrogen, which will thus 
be dehydrogenated. Finely divided nickel may therefore be 
presumed to act as a dehydrogenation catalyst, and this 
activity has been proved by experience in a large number of 
cases. In the presence of nickel, at fairly low temperatures, 
the primary alcohols are resolved into hydrogen and 
aldehydes, and the secondary alcohols into hydrogen and 
acetones; the hydrocyclic carbides return to the original 
cycle. In the same way cyclohexane regenerates benzene; 
limonene furnishes cymene; piperidine returns to pyridine. 

Variations of pressure may play an important part in these 
different catalytic reactions; hydrogenations consisting of a 
condensation and diminution of the number of folecules are 
greatly facilitated and accelerated by high pressures, while 
dehydrogenations are assisted by a lowering of the pressure. 

Another 
its special 


catalytic effect of finely divided nickel arises from 

affinity for carbon monoxide and from. the 
instability of nickel carbonyl, which is formed by their com- 
bination. With M. Senderens, I have shown that from tem- 
peratures of 230°C. carbon monoxide is broken down by 
nickel into carbon and carbon dioxide, at first only partially, 
then completely at temperatures above 230° C., the nickel 
remaining diffused in the carbon powder which is deposited ; 
consequently the gases produced by the action of nickel on 
water gas above this temperature cannot possibly contain 
the smallest amount of carbon monoxide. 

Cobalt, iron and even copper possess similar catalytic 
properties of hydrogenation and dehydrogenation, but in these 
metals the properties are less regular and less active. The 
superiority of nickel as a catalyst is indisputable, and 
provided that poisons capable of altering the surface of the 
grains of metal are carefully removed from the hydrogen or 
materials upon which it acts, the life of the nickel catalyst 
is almost indefinite for all operations carried out at tempet 
atures in the region of 180° C 





National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers 


Planning for the Future 

THE annual dinner of the National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers was held at the Hotel Victoria, London, 
m February 18, when Mr. A. J]. Grant, the president, was 
in the chair. Mr. Hore-Belisha, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, was unable to be present. In a letter 
f apology he expressed the hope that the policy the Govern- 
ment had now announced would open a new era of prosperity 
for the iron and steel industry. 

Proposing the toast of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government and the 
House of Commons,”’ Mr. James Henderson, a vice-president 
f the Federation, said that immediate and effective action 
Was imperative if the iron and steel industry was to survive. 
What was needed was what the Government was trying to 
achieve, a reduction of taxation and the creation of conditions 
in which the industry could freely develop. 

Sir William Clare Lees, M.P., president of the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce, proposing ‘‘ The Iron and 
Steel Industry,’’ said that world conditions had brought the 
demand for capital goods almost to a standstill. When that 
phase passed British iron and steel products would be found 
io be more competitive in price than they had been for a num- 
ber of years. He was glad to know that there were plans for 
a large plant to produce the cheaper qualities of steel where 
suitable ore was available, when the economic situation justi- 
fied the capital expenditure. 


Oo 


The President, in reply, said that iron and steel manufac 
turers welcomed the dawn of a new era with a 


Government 
pledged to a national industrial policy 
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Investigation of Atmospheric Pollution 
Unusually Pure Air at Coventry 


Estimates of the amount of tar, soot and other impurities deposited from the air during the twelve months ended March 


31, 


1931, at 98 observing stations situated in 42 important towns and cities in Great Britain, and estimates of the amount 


ft impurities suspended in the atmosphere at observing stations in London, Glasgow and three other towns, are contained 
in the seventeenth Report on Atmospheric Pollution issued by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 5s. 6d. uet), which is summarised below. 


IN industrial districts the amount of solid matter deposited o1 
brought down by rain varied from 550 tons per square mile 
at one point in Lancashire to just over 72 tons at Western 
Park, Leicester. The average deposit recorded is between 
200 and 300 tons per square mile. At about two-thirds of the 
observing stations a reduction in the total amount of impurity 
deposited is recorded. The most remarkable improvement is 
shown in the deposit of sulphates, 35 stations having a reduc- 
tion of deposit. This result is the more satisfactory as it is 
well known that sulphur in the atmosphere plays a consider- 
able part in the damage done to buildings by smoke which in 
the case of Government buildings alone, Sir Frank Baines 
once assessed at £120,000 per annum. 

The general improvement, however, does not apply to cer- 
tain London districts. At Ravenscourt Park, W., for exam- 
ple, the increase in sulphur deposit has been excessive, 
amounting to nearly three times the previous average. \t 
Golden Lane near Finsbury Circus the tar deposit has in- 
creased nearly 3} times. No definite explanations are given 
in the Report for these increases. 

Effect of London Fogs 

As regards impurity suspended in the atmosphere, it seems 
probable that London may have to put up with black fogs for 
many years to come. According to the Report, ‘‘ sufficient 
smoke is emitted in London during two or three hours of a 
winter’s morning to produce the blackest fog of which we 
have any experience, provided that it fails to be carried away, 
and given that the atmospheric conditions are suitable for 
this accumulation. A reduction in the rate of smoke emission 
by one-third would probably appear simply as a delay in the 
formation of the fog, ¢.e., if under previous conditions the 
smoke density in the fog attained its maximum in two hours, 
under the new conditions it would take three hours. Look- 
ing at this matter in another way, it does not appear from 
the deposit records that there has been any material reduction 
in pollution during the last ten years, hence it is difficult 
to account for the general optimistic belief in the reduction 
of smoke fogs.’? One remarkable fact about London’s atmos- 
phere is the extent to which thick smoke haze appears to be 
local. The neighbourhood of Charing Cross would seem to 
be one of the smokiest spots in London. During the winte 
months of 1930-31 a thickish smoke haze was recorded by an 
automatic recorder at the Westminster City Hall on 135 days, 
while at Westminster Bridge an instrument recorded a similar 
haziness on 79 days, one at Victoria Street on 63 days, and 
one at South Kensington on 58 days. At Kew Observatory, 
on the other hand, only 19 hazy days were recorded. A smoky 
fog in London appears likely to be at its maximum at 10 a.m., 
but the smoke haze thickens again between 7 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
The amount of smoke haze in London is apparently far worse 
than in many industrial centres. In the same months the 
Glasgow stations recorded on the average 30 hazy days, while 
Blackburn had 13 days and Stoke-on-Trent to. 

Causes of Pure Atmosphere 

The most remarkable records come from Coventry, which 
had not one single day in the period under review on which 
smoke haze was recorded. The atmosphere at Coventry may 
therefore be taken as unusually pure for a city of that size. 
The Report quotes the views of the Medical Officer of Health 
as to the possible causes of this condition as follows :— 

‘] doubt if any manufacturing town approximating to the 
size of Coventry can lay claim to a purer atmosphere; and | 
suggest several reasons for this, viz.:—(1) There are no 
adjoining industrial towns to add pollution—the city is sur- 
rounded by open country, no part of which has an altitude 
sufficient to cause interference with the scavenging action of 
the wind. (2) Some of our largest factories are situated on 
the outskirts of the city in semi-rural surrounds. (3) Out 
sources of smoke production are unusually limited for a 


manufacturing town of this size; electricity is very cheap 
here and all large factories use it for power purposes, and 
gas, which also is cheap, has to a great extent superseded solid 
fuel in the treatment of metals. (4) We find it unnecessary 
to employ a special smoke inspector. (5) The prevalence of 
the use of gas stoves and gas fires for cooking and heating is 
another contributory factor in the minimising of the smoke 
from dwelling-houses; I am informed by our Gas Department 
that there are over 41,000 gas cookers and 14,500 gas fires 
installed at the present time, and that during the coal stop- 
page some years ago only 98 persons applied for coal per- 
mits on the ground that they had no gas stoves. (6) The 
comparative population density is low, viz., 13.4 per acres.” 
Spread of Pollution 

In previous reports on atmospheric pollution it has been 
pointed out that no reliable information exists regarding 
the extent to which pollution in a particular town may be 
partly due to impurities carried from neighbouring towns. 
The present report records the completion of an experiment 
to obtain definite data as to the distance to which pollution 
can be carried by wind from an urban area. Norwich was 
selected as the site of the investigation, because of its isola- 
tion from other industrial areas, and because of the numbet 
of roads radiating from it in different directions. The results 
show that the pollution decreases inversely as the distance 
of the city and was measurable with the apparatus used at a 
distance of 5-6 miles down wind from the centre of the city. 
Norwich is about two miles in diameter and assuming the 
same conditions the report suggests that pollution from a 
iown or a group of towns 24 miles in diameter would be 
perceptible at a distance of between 60 and 70 miles. This 
distance would be greater or less according to whether the 
air was polluted more or less than that of Norwich whose 
air was, in fact, found to be reiatively very clean. 

The Report records that during the vear the development 
of a simple method for the routine determination of sulphur 
in the atmosphere has been completed and a description of 
it issued to co-operating local authorities. |The National 
Physical Laboratory has also completed its work on an instru 
ment for the measurement of daylight which is now being 
tested by the Atmospheric Pollution Research Committee. The 
National Physical Laboratory is also carrying out work on 
the amount of water in fog as opposed to smoke particles. 
\n attempt is also being made to devise means for distin- 
guishing grits emitted by different types of furnaces from 
one another. 





Problems of a New Factory 
A Book about Welwyn 


IN view of the interest now being taken in the establishment 
of new factories in England, both by foreign and home manu 
facturers, the Welwyn Garden City Information Bureau has 
issued a new publication, Factories in England,” setting 
out briefly the chief points that arise in establishing manu 
facturing plant in Great Britain and advancing the claims of 
Welwyn as a favourable centre. Welwyn already comprises 
amongst its industries the manufacture of waterproofing 
compounds, cellulose enamelling, steelwork, matches, soap, 
oils, metal work, concrete aggregates and tile manufacture. 
and the book shows how well England’s second Garden City 
is adapted for further industrial development. 

\t Welwyn there is an organisation equipped to advise on 
all questions relating to the factory. If a manufacturer has 
his own architect, the services of the company’s organisation 
are at his disposal on any local aspect of factory building 
Alternatively, the company’s architectural, engineering. 
technical and building staffs will get out a scheme and submit 
estimates in consultation with the manufacturer. 
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Smokeless Fuel and Oil 
Development of the Salerni System 
REFERENCE to a scheme for the development on a commerc ial 
scale of the Salerni system of low-temperature carbonisation 
of coal was made at the annual dinner of the Midland Insti 
tute of Mining Engineers held in Sheffield, on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 19. The Salerni system, which provides a smokeless 
' is largely the outcome of researches which Com- 
mandatore Piero Salerni has carried out at Sheffield Univer- 


tuel and Olli, 


Professor R. V. Wheeler, president of the Institute, express- 
ing regret at the absence through illness of Sir Eric Hambro, 
the banker, said Sir Eric had written a letter in which he an- 
nounced his decision to put down the first Salerni plant in 
Sheffield. Sir Eric added that he proposed to put forward a 
scheme for the installation of Salerni plants in the future at 

yllieries on such terms as would not affect the finances of 
the owners or of the collieries which desired to have the plant 

Viscount Galway, who proposed the toast of the Institute, 
said that the coal industry was often looked upon as compris 
ng two sets of people perpetually in conflict—the owners and 
the miners. Such a view was not accurate; for one thing, 
overlooked the technical experts which that Institute repre 
For the experts there still remained a wide field ot 
research such problems as smoke abatement and the pr 
vention of accidents in the pits. 


ing 


sented. 


Outline of the Salerni Process 

Commandatore Piero Salerni has now prepared a pape 
viving full details of his system for the first time. Briefly, 
the process consists in heating to a temperature of about 
450° C. by external application of heat in a retort of the re- 
volving drum type, a blend of comminuted coal and semi 
coke so finely ground that its porous structure is destroyed, 
pitchy fractions of the oil from the process itself being added 
The blend is introduced at one end of the drum, 
ravels through it, and is discharged at the other end in the 
form of coke—introduction, travel, and discharge taking place 
ontinuously by gravity action. The prevention of overheat- 
ing has been achieved by the simple device of subjecting th¢ 
yuter faces of the heated plates to the action of cool gases. 
This, in the opinion of the inventor, is the outstanding feature 
f the design. The introduction into the blend of the pitchy 
fractions of the oil from the process results not only in an 
improvement in the quality of the oil ultimately produced by 
keeping it free from dust, but also in a somewhat higher yield 
of lighter oils 

Low-temperature carbonisation would transform that slack 
into a block fuel and incidentally remove the smoke-giving 
constituents, which would be removed largely in the form of 
oil. The block fuel produced by the process which Com- 
mandatore Salerni had been able to work out at Shefheld 
University was, he claimed, of greater density than that pro- 
duced by other processes, and it burned with a brighter flame. 
Moreover, 10 per cent. of the total slack was recovered as 
oil which could be used in internal combustion engines or 
for any purpose,which natural oil served. In other words, 
from slack coal could be produced fuel oil, the competition 
of which was hitting the British coal industry so badly. Sir 
Eric Hambro’s scheme was not to float any public company. 
His proposal was first of all to lay down a plant in Sheffield 
which would test and prove the merits of the Salerni system 
of low-temperature carbonisation. Once the scheme was 
proved, Sir Eric was prepared to arrange for plants to be 
put down at the various collieries without imposing upon 
the owners, whose resources in present conditions for develop- 
ment of this kind were limited, the necessity of any large 
capital outlay. 


to the blend 





British Imports of Litharge and Red Lead 


DURING 1930 total imports of litharge were 22,153 cwt., or a 
gain of 20 per cent. over quantity imported preceding year. 
Germany was the principal shipper, sending approximately 
60 per cent. Italy which sent 2,435 cwt. in 1929 was not 
represented in 1930. Imports of the pigment from the 
United States jumped from 974 cwt. in 1929 to 4,006 cwt. for 
1930. Red lead imports in 1930 amounted to 57,556 cwt., or 
an increase of 16,328 cwt. as compared with 1929. Germany 
was the leading supplier forwarding 42,872 cwt. 





: ° ° 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding in Repairs 
Reinstating Discarded Plant 
AN excellent example of the technique of repairing crack« 
gray iron castings of unusual shape by oxy-acetylene weldin 
in connection with the reclamation of a fractured 
jacketed kettle is reported in the February 
Acetylene Tips. During one of the service operator's cal 
at this plant, the superintendent pointed out the old kett 
and mentioned that it had lain in one spot just outside th 
building for well over five years and that no one had as y« 
been able to devise a means of repairing the crack in it. I 
spection showed a 4-ft. diameter kettle about 2 ft. deep wit 
a steam jacket, which was an integral part of the casting, 
running circumferentially around the lower half in whi 
there was a crack about 2 ft. long. The crack was also i 
1 circumferential position on the outside of the jacket, paralle 

to the lip ot the kettle. 


stean 


issue of Ov} 











OVERCOMING A DIFFICULT WELDING 


PROBLEM. 


Knowing the high cost of a new kettle (about £105) the 
plant superintendent did not care to scrap it until he was 
certain it could not be Because of the nature ani 
location of the plant shop had_ hesitated 
attempt a repair. The service operator, therefore, suggested 
that he be permitted to supervise a repair welding job, as h« 
saw no reason to believe that with the proper procedure fo1 
bronze-welding carefully followed, it could not be put bac! 
into service again. 


repaired. 
tracture, the 


Anticipating the Possible Course of the Repair Work 

Accordingly, the plant welder was instructed to clean of 
the metal thoroughly adjacent to the crack, and then to ve 
the entire fracture to a point about 2 in. beyond each en 
Chipping further than the visible end of the crack made ce: 
tain that the actual end had been reached and prevented thi 
possibility of the crack extending further during welding 
Further analysis of the probable stresses that would be set 
up in the cast iron on applying the welding heat convinced 
the service operator that with bronze-welding the heat would 
not be great enough to necessitate any preheating, either local, 
or of the entire kettle. He was of the opinion that any ex- 
pansion that would take place would be in an outward radial 
direction, and since the crack was on the outer rim of th: 
jacket bulge, it was as though placed on an expansion joint 
The consequent contraction of the metal after welding would 
not, then, tend to place much strain on either the weld metal 
yr the adjacent cast iron, but would rather act to draw thi 
welded crack inward in much the same fashion as a sectio! 
of a bellows. Having thus carefully worked out the probabil 
reactions, the bronze-welding was started. As it was nect 
sary to work on the vertical side of the kettle, a shoulder o! 
bronze was first built up on the cleaned cast iron surface just 
below the crack and parallel to it. ‘This gave a firm found: 
tion to work on and the bronze-welding of the fracture wa 
soon completed. After the final operation a hydraulic te 
of 40 lb. per sq. in. pressure was successfully applied, th 
being twice the normal working pressure of the jacket 
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Fine Chemicals of British Manufacture 
A Buyer’s Notes on the Chemical Section at Olympia 


The visitor to the Olympia Section of this year's British Industries Fair will notice that an extremely wide range of 

fine chemicals are now being produced by British chemical manufacturers. Vot only are new products being shown for 

the first time; there are also many products exhibited in new degrees of purity. Another outstanding feature will be found 

in special displays of bromine and bromides from Empire sources. These notes have been specially contributed to this 
issue of ‘THE CHEMICAL AGE. 


\r the stand occupied by Howards and Sons, Ltd., of Ilford, 
it is observed that this firm are the only [English manufac- 
turers of lactic acid B.P. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
they are also first in the field with a range of metallic lac- 
tates which now includes the calcium, bismuth, magnesium, 
sodium, copper, nickel, mercury, silver, zinc and ferrous 
salts. In addition, they are also showing the double lactate 
of calcium and sodium, and calcium lactophosphate, which, 
like the single lactates, are already finding pharmaceutical 
and other uses. Howards and Sons are also displaying iso- 
propyl alcohol for use in the essence, perfumery and confec- 
tionery trades. This product has a notable high degree of 
purity. in contains from 95 to 96 per cent. of the actual 
alcohol, the remainder being water, and is therefore entirely 
free from acetone, petrol-hydrocarbons and other impurities 
which are present in commoner grades. Among other pro 
ducts recently placed on the market is a new quinine salt, 
quinine bi-salicylosalicylate, to which the name of Quinisan 
has been given. ‘This product has its chief advantage phar- 
maceutically from the fact that it is practically insoluble in 
water, but in the dilute gastric juice it separates into its com- 
ponents—quinine and salicylosalicylic acid—so that gastric 
irritation common with other salicylic preparations is avoided. 

Shawinigan, Ltd., the English branch of Shawinigan 
Chemicals, Ltd., of Montreal, Canada, have a display ot 
acetic acid (which they supply to the exacting demands of the 
artificial silk industry, the pharmameutical trade, for rubbe 
coagulation, and in 80 per cent. edible and So per cent. tech- 
nical grades); acetylene black (which is supplied to the dry 
battery, rubber and colour manufacturers, in various degrees 
of compression ranging from 50 to 110 per cent); and com- 
mercial paraldehyde, which can be easily reconstructed into 
acetaldehyde, and is therefore a convenient form of acetalde- 
hyde for transport purposes. Acetaldehyde boils at 21° ( 
and is therefore difficult to ship during the warm months, 
but when converted into paraldehyde its boiling point is 
raised to 124° C., thus permitting it to be handled safely 
under all normal circumstances. Vinyl acetate products are 
also shown at this stand. Being an unsaturated ester, vinyl 
acetate is extremely reactive and forms the starting point for 
many chemical syntheses. It is, however, its tendency to 
polymerise which has attracted the greatest attention. Sha- 
winigan can now offer a whole range of simple vinyl polymers 
which vary in degree of polymerisation, viscosity and soften 
ing range. They have actually been produced in the labora- 
tory in a degree of polymerisation low enough to permit dis- 
tillation in high vacuum; others are extremely hard and 
horny, and only become plastic at temperatures approaching 
the decomposition point. Between these extremes there are 
bodies which are adaptable to a great variety of uses such as 
moulding powders, liquid cements, safety glass, lacquers, ete. 

Among the new products on the stand occupied by Johnson 
ind Sons (Manufacturing Chemists), Ltd., of Hendon, is a 
new organic compound of colloidal silver (Arvitin). which is 
essentially a preparation of silver combined with vitellini« 
acid from egg yolk. Here is also exhibited Chlorquinol, for use 
as a photographic developer, in substitution for Hydroqui- 
none; and Bloodit, which is a synthetic ‘‘ dragon’s blood,”’ 
for use in substitution of the natural product to meet the 
exacting demands of the process engraving trade. ‘The acid 
resisting qualities of this product are more pronounced than 
those of the natural resin, and when heat is applied there is a 
distinct tendency to expand whereas the natural resin usually 
contracts. 

Special reagents for use in the laboratory are a feature of 
the exhibit of the General Chemical and Pharmaceutical! Co., 
Ltd., of Willesden. Among the new Judex brand reagents 
shown for the first time are allyl-iodide-hexamine for the 
determination of cadmium, even in the presence of a large 
excess of zinc; and sodium 5-nitro-6-chloro-toluene-3-sul pho- 


ra 


nate for the detection of potassium, Jn use a 5 per cent 
iqueous solution of the latter reagent is added to the cold 
liquid under examination, either of neutral or slightly acid 
reaction, and the sides of the test-tube are scratched with a 
glass rod; in the presence of 2 mg., or even less, of potas 
sium iron in 5 cc. of solution glistening plates of the potas 
sium salt quickly appear. The use of this reagent, in con- 
junction with the Judex special reagent for sodium—di-hy- 
droxytartaric acid—removes the necessity for carrying out the 
tedious separation of magnesium, with the consequent blank 
determinations on the reagents, before estimating sodium and 
potassium, thus considerably reducing the time required for 
these determinations. 

Bromides made from Ik: mpire bromine, derived from the 
Dead Sea deposits which are now being worked in Palestine, 
are displayed by Whiffen and Sons, Ltd., of Fulham; May 
and Baker, Ltd., of Battersea; and Howards and Sons, Ltd., 


ot Ilford. The firm of Whiffen are also showing potassium 
iodide in the purest form commercially obtainable, this salt 
having been one of their specialities for nearly a century. A 


new vegetable product derived from Carragheen (Irish moss 
is also to be seen at this stand; it is at present being sold as 
a superior alternative to gelatine for use as an ice-cream 


stabiliser. Here also are a number of pharmaceutical pro 
ducts including catfeine, natural camphor, clove oil, and 
salicin. At May and Baker’s stand the pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts include a range of bismuth salts, including bismuth 
subgallate of remarkable fineness, chloroform, santonin, 
phenolphthalein, and ephedrine and its salts for use as a sub- 
stitute for adrenaline. Here, too, there are several items ot 


industrial interest, such as cadmium salts tor the plating 
industry; cobalt salts for the oil, paint and varnish trades; 
and molybdates for the electric lamp manufacturers and the 
steel industry. 

Other stands which deserve a special visit are those o 
\. Boake, Roberts and Co., Ltd., of Stratford: W. |]. Bush 
and Co., Ltd., of Hackney Wick; Thomas Tyrer and Co., 
L.td., of Stratford, and Thomas Morson and _ Son, Ltd. 
Boake Roberts are making a speciality of solvents and plas- 
licisers for tne lacquer industry, and are howing many new 
products including variants in the Abracol range; also a 
special range of metallic soaps which include oleates, stear- 
ates, linoleates, tungates, palmitates and resinates with 
definite metal content. W. J. Bush and Co. are featuring 
flavour essences, essential oils, terpeneless oils, isolates and 
floral products. Their latest productions are phenyl ethyl 
alcohol, amv! cinnamic alcohol and citronellol. [yrer’s are 
showing a range of chemicals for the oil, paint, rubber and 
perfumery and cosmetic trades, as well as a range of pharma- 
ceuticals, including bismuth salts, citrates and scale prepara- 


tions. lodides, iodoform and glycerophosphates are to be 
seen at Morson’s stand, together with soluble ‘ kreosote ”’ 
which is now finding extended uses in various branches of 


industry due to its exceptional properties and constant quality 
Hopkin and Williams, Ltd., are drawing attention to theil 
well-known range of analytical reagents and to various fine 
chemical products, such as hippuric and malonic acids, chrome 
alum of various grades and unanium salts 





Free Lime in Building Materials 
\ KNOWLEDGE of the amounts of hydrated and unhydrated free 
lime in cements and other building materials is frequently 


of the utmost importance. The complexity of many of thos« 
materials, however, makes the accurate estimation of free 
lime a matter of considerable difficulty. Apart from the 


methods made available or suggested by other investigators, 
certain methods have been modified or developed at the Build- 
ing Research Station. These methods are reviewed compre- 
hensively in Building Research Special Report No. 17, pub- 
lished by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. net) 
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A Review of the Birmingham Section, B.LF. 
Some of the Chemical and Engineering Stands 
g a iustry has its main display at Olympia, there are also many exhibits of interest to chemical 
neers a } gham Section of the British Industries Fair at Castle Bromwich. In our last issue we gave details 
ae , it Olympia. and below will be found a survey of some of the principal features at Birmingham. 
B g Ss is bigger this vear th has ever and oil-burning equipment representing the latest develop- 
since S 9 1 in 192 The permanent build ments in the applications of liquid fuel in industry. These 
Wl ' oun ced by 40,000 sq. {t., bringing the total furnaces are shown in actual operation. Remarkable pro 
xl ° space 243 on. tt: . which is three times as eress has been made in the efticient use of oil fuel. From the 
s ere was the first Fair twelve vears ago Chere comparatively crude apparatus of ten years ago, the oil fur- 
€ approximately seven ‘miles of stand frontage lhe Fair nace, with its accompanying controls, has developed into the 
nes ; ce « in so acres of grounds, precision instrument of to-day. 
oe ae s outside. The number of exhi- The Gas Industries Section 
s is 2 60 more than in 1093 The new extensions ; 
, CALM © cost £20000. and include a Roval Phe Gas Industries’ Section occupies an area Of 41,000 >q 
R see seiiiew deen: dela ghatee.. a Mele tons it., and the stands ot the 70 exhibitors are decorated in green 
ts ere at ‘Dibra wlth thn intest clecteie and nd yellow. This Section shows what gas is doing in home 
sai Pa Sle St OE EOI EN ind industry. Many full-sized exhibits of industrial gas- 
' nae htc cmiaedhamiemen, Tem and models and photographs ot gasworks plant 
: flee Ke ene tes wy sttaiehe to the are on show. Phe Information Bureau is provided by the 
we $ “ye on laving to pass British Commercial Gas Association, and members of the 
clk udicdetiinie Society of British Gas Industries. 
Ml ‘i ; a en See oe oe Gas is being largely used for lighting, heating, and cook- 
; on ae es imprinted with the appropriate ing at Castle Bromwic h. During the 1931 Fau the total gas 
‘ e been sent to 40,000 prospective buyers in consumption was nearly 5,000,000 cubic feet. his year, 
} 5 ¢ hese ee hures sanbele all that the wee Mr. R. J. Rogers, hon. acrPeneny of the Gas 
; Lh, Make “techies tes Industries’ Section, the consumption should be quite as high. 
oe - e] Pe gh I a Ie \bout one hundred and sixty 1,000 candle-power gas lamps 
ca ls ee tay Pee <7 ae are used for overhead lighting in the Fair, as well as three 
ss s ( e bet made DV tl passport authorities, : Ss ae ’ : os J 
s,s g n In lition, an ‘‘ index to powerful lamps over the main entrance. In addition about 
: ; . ieieatiall haa dh Wrestle 300 gas lamps of various kinds are in use on individual stands 
: a a a sate. aaiien. tek dha -enaey. adthiden and in the kitchens and other rooms. 
xhibiting firms are not showing. By stating their Electrical Section 
eres woe ers « hus be imme diately supplied With the exception of a complete 132,000 volt sub-station for 
plete list of the firms manufacturing the good= the National Grid electrification scheme erected outside on 
: The Fair in Birmingham is organised and the south-west side of the Exhibition buildings, the whole of 
he Birmingham Chamber of Commerce under the exhibits of 76 British electrical manufacturers are concen- 
‘ : Departme Overseas Trad trated at the eastern end of the building. A further increased 
Me o the latest triumphs of the metallurgi- rea has been made available this year to accommodate the 
€ se speed steels and new non-ferrous alloys for large volume of electric plant and appliances. 
Urposes, Suc AS important non-corr Manufacturers of heavy electrical appliances, dynamos, 
vin is used for making ilternators, switchgear, transformers and industrial electrical 
es pine Methods oF “Weather proot plant and accessories are well represented by nearly 40 ex- 
© Gis) . ne chemical process, it is claimed, \ibitors in this section, and many in the machinery sections 
bees e of iron and steel impervious to mois- allied to the electrical industry. Electric pumps, similar to 
‘ rect > ens s, temper, or Magnetism those to be used in salving the M2, are exhibited, furnaces 
let : a g iM met are demonstrated. New for the smelting of brass for making telephone and electrical 
‘ ie case-hardening and heat-treatment of accessories, and an electric fan, 13 feet in diameter, for ven- 
I ape 1 Sea , e surprising foreign indus tilating the new Mersey tunnel. 
S sit é “all 
: Keep Britain Busy 
Development of Plastics Trade Presid; 4 Pr : : 
residing at a Press luncheon at the Fair on February 19 
pment of the plastics trade, one of the newer Mr. E. W. Bache, chairman of the Birmingham Chamber of 
:, : stries has been exceptionally rapid. The ex- Commerce, said he was gratified to find the slogan which 
pits dicate tf he electncal trades absorb more of these the Fair authorities adopted many years ago, ‘‘ Buy British,”’ 
S products tl ny other branch; but their uses are had now been taken up nationally, and was being generally 
xtending he n cture telephone instruments anc acted upon. — 
xchange equipment. They enter largely into the wire- Mr. J. Percy Plant, chairman of the Publicity Committees, 
t n nd aeroplane-builders are applying proposing the toast of the Press, said the Birmingham Cham- 
en . creasing extent. ber of Commerce felt a so-called cheap thing from abroad 
In view he fact that the manufacture in Britain of plastic was dear if it put our own people out of employment. The 
“os icles is stated to have multiplied tenfold in two Fair had one text, and one only—‘‘If you want to keep Great 
ears, 1t 1s not surprising to find they have been Britain great, vou’ve got to kee p Britain busy.’’ For 
. — ial goa. \ remarkable new ‘‘ thermo- more than a decade those Fairs had stood out as a combined 
s tel which is transparent and can be made in manutacturers’ effort to create exports for our country, and 
col s being shown for the first time Among the consequently to prevent imports. Both were equally urgent, 
res of aitiere 1] be made from it is the and at long last the President of the Board of Trade and the 
spare yuntair will show plainly when it is Chancellor of the Exchequer were hoping for just what the 
nning ¢ re elastic rnish, which will Fair had been working for from its inception—that was, a 
( however much the metal which it is painted — better balanced commodity trading account. The sheer pres 
or contracts [he resinoid powders which form the sure of economic circumstances, £2,000,000 a week on the 
se of plastic products are now available at little more than wrong side, had forced the conclusion that it was production 
; e price ruling ten years ago that really mattered, and that we had to produce more at 
r enrs me the Bi Section includes a group home and buy less abroad. That Fair told the world, as 
ex s showing the fuel for industrial pro- (Great Britain never told the world before there was a Fair. 
esses. O composite stand, organised by one of the big just what they had got to sell. 
mpanies 


is a comprehensive array of oil-fired furnaces 


Their trading policy to-day 
told the world that ‘if you want us to continue to be big 
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Some Chemical Stands at Olympia 


LEFT : \. Boake, Roberts and Co., Ltd. 
Thomas Tyrer and Co., Ltd 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


BELOW: W. J Bush and Co.. Ltd 
Shawinigan, Ltd 
Imperial Chemica! Industries, Ltd 








W. J. BUSH & CO. LTD. 
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customers of yours, you must also be big customers of ours.”’ 
He thought it was a happy augury that, for the first time 
in the history of the Fair, as from March 1 the Fair’s aim 
and the national trading policy's aim would be identical. 
Indeed, they had confirmation of this better trade 
balance, for one State in | urope Was s¢ nding a deputation 
to the Fair. That Was anxious to have us continue as 
their biggest customer, and they were coming here with the 
; buying more from us to ensure the 
continuance of that biggest customer position. 


reach for 
State 


avowed and sole object Oo 


British Road Tar Association 

This year the British Road Tar Association is exhibiting in 
the Quarry Section. The stand takes the form of an 
attractive cinema theatre, accommodating 45 people, in which 
the Association’s industrial talking film, ** Coal Mine to 
Road,’ is being exhibited (his film has been made at coal 
mines, coke ovens, gas works, tar distilleries and on the high- 
ways all over the country. It shows that tar is an all-British 
material, and can justly claim to have been the earliest ot 
all modern road-surfacing materials. British tar to Standard 
Specification has all the characteristics essential for the con- 
struction of road surfaces capable of withstanding modern 
traffic conditions, and is to apply and economical te 
maintain 


easy 


Thomas Firth and John Brown, Ltd. 


The stand of Thomas Firth and John Brown, Limited, again 
shows the remarkable advances made during the year in 
the application of Staybrite steel to domestic and engineering 
fittings. The advances in the technique are, this year, of an 
even more notable character than those of past years, owing 
to the progress of scientific research resulting in the inclusion 
of remarkable new patented steels in the Staybrite family. 
Chief amongst them is Firth patented F.D.P. steel, which 
has been meet conditions under which th: 
proper heat treatment of bulky fabricated and welded plant 
is impossible owing to lack of facilities in furnace capacity, 
etc. Firth patent F.D.P. steel when fabricated needs ni 
heat treatment, and completely avoids all complications ot 
disintegration at both heavily manipulated points and welded 
joints. On the other hand, manufacturers have been more 
than usually successful in their application of Staybrite steel 
co the domestic markets, and apart altogether from the clever- 
ness and quality of most of their products, the market for 
these modern lines has been found to be increasingly respon- 
sive. The stand stages a complete exhibit of Staybrite domes- 
tic wares created by leading manufacturers, together with 
technical exhibits of interest to manufacturers. 


introduced to 


Fraser and Chalmers Engineering Works 
The exhibit of Fraser and Chalmers Engineering Works in 
cludes a selection from the wide range of plant manufactured 
at Erith, such as conveying and screening plant and rolling 
mills. The conveying plant includes two 16 ft. Fraser and 
Chalmers-Redler conveyors, which form an economical solu- 
tion to the problem of conveying powdered, granular and 
small, lumpy substances. Round two sides of the stand runs 
a Webb conveyor, a type that has only recently been intro- 
duced to this country for the circulation of raw material and 
work in production in factories. “The Sherwen screen incor- 
porates a new principle in vibrating mechanism. The 
moving frame is mounted on spring slats of hickory or ash 
and given 2,400—3,000 vibrations per minute by two solenoids 
controlled by a make and break mechanism. The amplitude 
and rate of vibration and the screen angle can be adjusted 
during operation. pulleys, belts o1 
shafting, and the power consumption is very small. The 
same principle has been successfully applied to concentrating 
tables for coal, sand, slimes, etc. The more usual types of 
conveyors and screens are exemplified by a 20 ft. portable 
conveyor and a single-deck Gyrex screen, both of the Robins 
type, and driven by 3 h.p. and 5 h.p. motors respectively. 
\ model washer is shown to demonstrate the principle of a 
patent sand flotation process of washing coal that has recently 
been introduced. This process is a commercial application 
of the laboratory float-and-sink tests, which are used for 
determining the washability of coal. The expensive high- 
density chemical solutions used in the laboratory are replaced 
by a mixture of sand and water, which is kept in a fluid state 


There are no bearings, 


by mechanical and hydraulic agitation. 
and water mixture, which can be varied, is arranged so that 
the coal floats and the dirt sinks. A steam-heated dryer is 
also shown, the steam flowing in two directions. A ‘‘Bliss”’ 
cluster rolling mill, one of the smallest of the type made, 
draws attention to these highly perfected precision machines. 
rhe whole of the motors and control gear used to operat 
the exhibits were made at the G.E.C 
Witton, Birmingham. 


The density of sand 


engineering works, 


General Electric Company, Ltd. 


Che main exhibit of the General Electric Company, Ltd., 
consists of a demonstration of Osram lamp manufacture with 
some of the latest machinery employed at the Osram G.E.C. 
lamp works. The whole of the lamp manufacturing display 
is surrounded by a railing of Magnet conduit tubing in ‘ Sil- 
verlac ”’ finish, an attractive silver-grey colour recently intro- 
duced. Four boards show a selection of Magnet bakelite 
bells and accessories, together wjth the luminous indicato1 
service system, and the Gecophone hand combination tele- 
phone made in bakelite. The whole of the motors and con 
trol gear used to operate the exhibits was made at the G.E.C. 
engineering works, Witton, Birmingham. The 132,000 volt 
outdoor sub-station erected outside the main building of the 


lair represents part of an ‘‘ L.E.”’ type of sub-station, and 
comprises a 132,000 volt 3-phase oil circuit breaker, and a 
set of 132,000 volts rotary isolating links mounted on con 


crete pedestals. 


G. A. Harvey‘and Co. (London), Ltd. 


The extensive range of perforated metals shown on this stand 
ire of particular interest, the innumerable patterns needed 
for all kinds of sifting, sorting, filtering and grading such 
diverse stone, cereals, food products, chemi 
amazing. A catalogue of perforated metals 
produced by this company illustrates convincingly the range 
of tools that this firm possess. Slots 1} in. by 2 in. wide 
through { in. thick steel to round holes 0.015 in diameter 
prove that the technical difficulties presented are easily over- 
come by experience gained during a period of nearly sixty 
vears. Woven wite cloths are also produced by this firm 
in all metals and gauges, and the uses vary to a similar ex- 
tent to those of perforations. 


materials as coal, 


als, etc... are 


Considerable progress has been 
made in this country recently in the canning industry, and 
Harvey’s horizontal processing retort exhibited will prove of 
interest to those connected with this industry. This firm 
specialises in all kinds of plant needed in food manufacture, 
and produce vertical processing retorts, vacuum 
evaporating and distilling plant, sterilisers, 
‘xhausters, cooling tanks, 
bottle 


drying, 
jacketed pans, 
vacuum sealing tanks and can aid 
crates, 


High Speed Steel Alloys, Ltd. 


This firm is showing applications of vanadium, tungsten, 
molybdenum, etc., in steel and iron for various engineering 
industries. Tests and complete physical data are also given 
which show the advantages of these additions. Among some 
of the uses indicated are high pressure and temperature appli- 
cations, high speed steels and dredger equipment. A recent 
development, which has created great interest throughout the 
country, is the addition of molybdenum to steel and iron 
rolls, examples of which are given. 


W. C. Holmes and Co. Ltd. 

The Holmes stand this year, besides showing full-sized 
examples of Holmes-Connersville exhausters (one of these 
on the stand being on order for the Dudley, Brierley Hill and 
District Gas Company), gas meters and blowers draws the 
attention of the gas industry to the advantages of their 
latest form of Dri-Gas plant, in which are combined in the 
ne installation gas dehydration, naphthalene extraction and 
continuous naphthalene and benzol recovery. Drawings and 
photographs of this latest invention, together with statistics, 
show that, with such a plant, the operation of gas drying 
and naphthalene removal can be carried out, not merely free 
of cost, but as a profitable extension to gas undertakings and 
revenue producing activities. The oil regeneration unit may 
be added to any existing form of napthalene washing appara 
tus. Apart from several installations of the new combined 
plant, this company has already built, or has in course of 
construction, several of these plants for naphthalene and 
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benzol extraction on works where previously the wash oil has 
ween disposed of in water gas plants or by sale to tar dis- 
tillers, etc. A number of models of individual pieces of gas 
apparatus manufactured by W. C. Holmes and Co., Ltd., 
are also exhibited. One of the most interesting is that of the 
industrial consumer’s meter known as the B.M. gas 
meter. ‘This meter is specially suitable for capacities of from 
zoo c. ft. per hour and upwards, and complies with the pro- 
visions of the Sales of Gas Act with regard to stamping. 


new 


Thomas,Howse, Ltd. 

On this stand there is exhibited the latest types of stoving 
ind air-drying japans in all colours, synthetic resin varnishes 
and enamels for modern processes of finishing, anti-corrosive 
steelwork paints for constructional steelwork, new cracking 
and ripple laquers and plastic and acoustic texture composi- 
tions for the decorator’s purposes; new anti-fungoid enamels 
for use in hospitals, breweries, food stores, etc., are also 
shown. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Phe Cassel Cyanide case-hardening process is demonstrated 
m Stand No. 15 C/3. Hardening by the cyanide process dis- 
penses with time lost in packing the articles in the compound, 
luting the boxes and in heating-through the non-conductive 
cement. Work can be hardened to a depth of 1-64 in. within 
one hour of leaving the automatic, or to a depth of 1-32 in. 
in 24 hours. ‘This obviates delay or congestion in the ha 
dening shop, and the remarkable speed of the cyanide case- 
hardening process is one of the reasons for its steadily in- 
cleasing popularity. The plant required to operate this 
cyanide process is quite simple. The standard self-contained 
portable unit, which occupies a floor space of 27 in. by 27 in. 
with a height of 6 ft. 6 in. to the top of the canopy, will take 
50 lb. of machine parts at a charge. ‘This furnace has such 
recuperative capacity that it will bring its full load to the 
carburising temperature of g50° C. within 20 to 30 minutes. 

On Stand No. 16 EF /2 there is an example of the part being 
played by the British chemical industry in improving processes 
in other trades. ‘This is an exhibit which demonstrates a 
development of the use of soda ash in the manufacture of 
iron, which is of importance to all British manufacturers o| 
iron and steel. Briefly, the process consists of adding a quan- 
tity of soda ash to the ladle into which the molten metal is 
poured at different stages in its manufacture. It has been 
found that the addition of this cheap industrial chemical has 
the effect of cleaning the iron, especially in reducing the 
sulphur content. ‘Treatment with results in 
t tougher the same time as in a lowering of produc: 


soda ash also 
ron al 
tion Costs. 

\ chemical which has properties for the removal of rust 
from metal articles is one of the exhibits of Nobel Chemical 
Finishes, Ltd.. at Stand No. 16 ]/2. This Deoxidine rust 
remover is brushed on the article, which is subsequently 
washed with warm water, and the resulting surface is com. 
pletely free from rust and ready for immediate painting. 
Nyemonstrations of this interesting product are being given. 
Qn Stand 13.F/1, Nobel Chemical Finishes, Ltd., and the 
Fredk. Crane Chemical Co. are showing an entirely new 
range of finishes called Dulux. ‘These represent the greatest 
advance in paint manufacture for many years, since they are 
not made from the usual gums, resins and oils, which, being 
natural, must vary in quality, but from synthetic gums and 
oils, which can be chemically controlled and guaranteed uni- 
form in quality. These new Dulux finishes are claimed to 
differ from any other oil, synthetic or cellulose finishes at 
present on the market. 


1.C.1. Metals, Ltd. 


\n unusual exhibit of non-ferrous metals and their uses has 
organised by I.C.I. Metals, Ltd. (which embodies 
Kvnoch, Ltd., The King’s Norton Metal Co., Elliott’s Metal 
Co., Ltd., Muntz’s Metal Co., The Hughes Stubbs Metal Co., 
Wm. Cooper and Goode, British Copper Manufacturers, Ltd., 
(crice, Grice and Son, and Allen Everitt and Sons, Ltd.), and 
;ccupies one of the largest stands at Castle Bromwich. The 
central feature is the office building, set centrally on the stand, 
and consisting of a hallway flanked by offices, for interviews, 
etc. The whole building is roofed in copper, a feature of 
this roof being its pleasant greenish patina. The metal ex 
hibits themselves are divided roughly into six groups—strip 


been 


and sheet, plates, rods, wire, tubes, and sundries, and are 
intended to indicate the scope of the company’s activities 
in non-ferrous metal manufacture. In the plate section there 
are large condenser plates, attention being directed to their 
perfect surface. There is a very comprehensive display of 
tubes of various kinds, including examples of the famous 
\E ‘* Super-nickel ’? and ‘*‘ Alumbro ”’ types, together with 
those of the Admiralty and other alloys. The company’s 
manufactures in strip and sheet are illustrated by a new 
method of treatment, with suitable illustration, demon- 
strating the finish and flatness of the sheet in various alloys, 
while similar material in the form of strip is draped artisti- 
cally in the same section. Coils and sheets of metal in the 
usual alloys are also displayed for examination by visitors. 
Rods and extruded sections are shown in a large number of 
shapes and sizes in copper and its alloys, and with a special 
exhibit of sections. 


Meldrums, Ltd. 
This firm is occupying increased space this year in order to 
give a better display of their well-known specialities. The 


(Cochran boiler, which applies steam for heating in the Exhi- 


bition Hall, is this year fitted with Meldrum’s forced draught 
system. This comprises one of their furnaces, specially de- 
signed for Cochran boilers, together with smoke prevention 
door. The chief feature on the stand is a full-size Lanca- 
shire boiler front. One half of this front shows the firm’s 
latest design of sprinkler stoker, which is arranged with the 
firm’s new type of self-contained motor drive. This obviates 
the necessity for putting up overhead shafting, and makes 
an extremely compact arrangement. On the other flue is 
shown an automatic chip stoker for wood refuse. Here the 
wood chips are delivered from the cyclone collector into 
the hopper and automatically delivered into the boiler fur- 
nace. Meldrum’s activities in chemical plant are illustrated 
This 
acid resisting metal, which is 
sulphuric, nitric, and acetic acids. 
\ wide range of cocks and valves of every description, steam 


by one of their new design centrifugal acid pumps. 
is constructed in ‘*Meldrum”’ 
entirely proof against 


yer elevators, exhausters, COMMpressors and boiling jets are 
also shown. These are manufactured in 
Regulus metal, gunmetal o1 iron. 


Meldrum’ metal, 


Cast 
United Steel Companies, Ltd. 
\mongst the exhibits demonstrating the wide range of manu 


factures of the associated Companies comprising the 
Steel Companies, 


United 
Ltd., are a series of showcases containing 
specimens of sections and plates (Frodingham and 
\ppleby Companies), steel rails and sleepers (Workington 
Company), special steel wires and cold worked steels for the 
textile industries (S. Fox and Co.), drop stampings and small 
forgings (D. Doncaster and Sons), and of steel billets, bars, 
and strip and articles made therefrom. There is also a repre- 
sentative display of miscellaneous forged steel shafts, press 
cranks and other parts by Steel, Peech and Tozer and 
D. Doncaster and Sons. United Strip and Bar Mills con- 
tribute specimens of various kinds of strip and bar, and there 
is also an exhibit of ‘‘ Phoenix free-cutting steel. Cast- 
ings from various qualities of heat resisting steel are shown by 
D. Doncaster and Sons. Another part of the stand is taken 
up with “Stockbridge "’ special alloy steels by S. 
Co,,. Ltd. 


steel 


Fox and 


Wild-Barfield Electric Furnaces, Ltd. 

\t this stand both vertical and horizontal types of Wild- 
3arfield electro-magnetic hardening furnaces are in opera- 
tion. The advantage of this type of furnace is the indica 
tion given to the operator of the exact moment when tools 
or parts in carbon, carburised and low alloy steels should be 
quenched. The new Wild-Barfield pit type furnace with 
forced air circulation is in daily use for tempering springs. 
Herbert Terry and Sons, Ltd., the well-known spring manu- 
facturers, who use these furnaces in their works, are co-operat- 
ing in this exhibit, having diverted a portion of their spring 


production to the furnace on the stand, so that visitors can 
see tempering carricd out on the most up-to-date plant. The 
Wild-Bartield-Foster charge progress recorder is used in 


conjunction with the furnace, and not only controls and re- 
cords the furnace temperature, but records also the progress 
of the charge itself, notifying the operator when the charge 
being tempered has reached the desired temperature. 
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Scientific and Optical 


Instruments 


Exhibitors at Olympia 


THE scientific and optical instruments Olympia 
number of exhibits for use in the 
his section is situated in the Grand Hall, 


Canadian Section, at the far end from the 


section at 
ludes a considerable 


emical industry. 


djoining the 








STAND No. 
Hamblin, Theodore, Ltd., London A.221 
Harris, W. J. (Birmingham), Ltd., Birming! ; H.53 
Hilger, Adam, Ltd., London ...... ee es 
Johnson, Matthey and Co., Ltd., London D.31 
Newton & Co., London ... sbwee ; \.121, A.138 
Nobbs, George, Ltd., London eae ie A.200 
Parsons Optical Glass Co., Derby ...... . Aton, A238 
Reeves and Sons, Ltd., London ........ ae G.4 
Ross, Ltd., London ...... akebenaes ; \.121, A.138 
Short and Mason, Ltd., London A. 189 
Silvertown Co., The, London a F sa 
Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., The, Wallsend-ca-Ty ne C63 
Thornton, A. G., Ltd., Manchester . A.121, A.138 
lintometer, Ltd., The, Salisbury Sevens’ ; A.187 
United Kingdom Optical Co., Ltd., The, London «> A.tat, Ast38 
Watson, W., and Sons, Ltd., London A.121, A.138 
Webb, William A., Ltd., London B.o8 
Wray, Ltd., Bromley . \.186 





New Technical Books 


chemical group Following is a list of the exhibitors :— 
Stanp No. 
nd Tatlock (London), Ltd., London A.121, A.138 
Charles, London .. A.121, A.138 
and Stroud, Ltd London A.120 
R. and J., Ltd., Lond A.121, A.138 
F. E., and « Londor \.121, A.138 
ham and Stanley, Ltd., London A.197 
B., mn, Lond A.198 
S. G., Ltd., London D.47 
Casella, C. F. and Co., Ltd., London . A.121, A.138 
Chan Bros. and Co., Ltd., Smethwick A.121, A.138 
Cussons, G., Ltd Manchester \.121, A.138 
Ellis Optical Co., London A. 106 
Gowllands, Ltd.. Crovdon \.121, A.138, 
Most books on the subject of lubrication and lubricants 


are of a specialised character, but it is doubtful if they are as 
thricating Oil Tests and their significance 
1. E. Southcombe (Henry Wells Oil Co., Ltd., Salford, 
pp. 69, price 2s. 6d. net This book deals with all essential 
rning the testing of lubricating oils in the labor 
atory—specific gra\ ity, flash point, cold test, viscosity, carbon 
esidue, sludging and oxidation, demulsification number, colour 
ind chemical! impurities. A considerable amount of progress has 
in recent years in our knowledge of the testing 
does not suggest that oils can 
be judged simply on laboratory work it is possible now to fore 
uracy what a lubricant is likely to do under 
working conditions. To do this, however, it is 
to take into consideration such factors as ‘‘ oiliness ”’ 
the property that enables an oil to form an adsorbed film 
the metal surfaces—and the ability of an oil to resist 
Until recently no accurate method of measuring 
was known, but Mr. Southcombe in a note on this 
important subject * oiliness ’ 
that has } 


explanatory as L 


points con 


een made 


oils, and while the author 


cast with some ac 





essential 


sX1Gation 


oiliness 


lescribes a new testing machine 
satisiactory. 
* - * 


roved 


DURING the winter of 1929-30, two series of lectures upon 
coal were arranged by the Coal Trade Luncheon Club, sinc: 
when a number of requests for the publication of these lectures 


lave been received from those who were unable to be present 
The Coal Trade Luncheon Club and the Institute of Fuel 
have therefore collected together in one volume, not only the 


lectures, but 
experts in all the various branche 
has now appeared under the title of 7he Preparation, Selec- 
tion and’ Distrib Industrial Newspapers, Ltd., 
london, pp. 182). Dr. J. G. King explains the information to 
be obtained from coal analyses, which is of practical use to 
and its The principles and 


substance oO 


also information written by 
s of the coal industry, which 


(tion of Coal 


those interested in coal uses. 


methods of mining coal are dealt with by Professor K. Nevill 
Moss; the preparation of coal for the market is the subject 
of a chapter by Dr. D. T. Davies, of the Fuel Research 
Station; and the transport and distribution of coal is treated 
jointly by Lord Hyndley, H. Cecil Roberts and John 
( harrington. In the section devoted to the utilisation of coal, 


the joint authors include M. Harmen Lewis (steam raising 


Dr. B. G. King (carbonisation), H. L. Pirie (anthracite for 
ndustrial purposes) and A. T. Grisenthwaite (coals for gas 
producer practice 

* * * 


edition of Clowes and Coleman’s Quanti- 
tative Chemical Analyses (Churchill, pp. 604, price 18s. net 
has been revised by D. Stockdale and J. Dexter, who have 
been respectively ‘responsible for inorganic analysis and 
No major changes have been made in the 
arrangement of the book. Part I deals with the general oper- 
ations required in analytical work ; Part II and III are devoted 
ivimetric and volumetric analysis of pure compounds. 


[HE thirteentl 








organic analysis 


the descriptions of clectrolytic and colorimetric estimations, 
which were formerly scattered throughout the book, have now 
been collected and amplified in Part IV, which is essentially 
Part V 
deals with the general analysis of materials, both inorganic and 
organic. As the fH notation is now of great importance and 
chemists are often reluctant to encourage lit, a section on the 
electrometric method has been included. The theory of the 
hydrogen electrode is set out shortly, introducing the measure- 
ment of fH in a semi-quantitative manner. On the other 
hand as the use of the bright platinum electrode is of great 
importance to the analyst than is the hydrogen electrode, 
the electrometric estimation of certain elements by oxidation 
reduction methods has been dealt with in greatel detail. 


new and treats of miscellaneous methods of analvsis 


x 


[HE amount of work on the subject of fermentation which 
has appeared since the publication of the third edition of 
\icoholic Fermentation by Arthur Harden, has now justified 
the appearance of a fourth edition of this book (Longman, 
pp. 243, price 15s. net The subject matter given is 
essentially based on courses of lectures delivered at London 
University and the Royal Institution during 1909-10. An 
account is given of the work done on alcoholic fermentation 
since Buchner’s epoch-making discovery of zymase, only in 
so far as it appears to throw light on the nature of the phenom- 
enon. Certain interesting subjects have therefore been left 
untouched. them the problem of the formation of 

cell and the vexed question of the relation of 
alcoholic fermentation to the metabolic processes of the higher 
plants and animals rhe 
and its properties ; 
fermentation: 


} 
Cari 


among 
zymase in the 


various chapters deal with zymase 
the function of phosphates in alcoholic 
the co-enzvme ot yeast juice: carboxy lose 
chemical changes involved in 
inhibiting and accelerating agents; by-products of alcoholic 
and the mechanism of fermentation There is 
ery extensive bibliography of nearly 40 page- 
x 


and 
fermentation; 


OllM Ast 


fermentation 


4 


IN preparing Principles of Patent Law for the Chemical and 
Wetallurgical Industries, by Anthony William Deller 
Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., New York, pp. 483, price $6.00), 
the author has attempted to satisfy the long felt want for an 
informative book on American patent law for those associated 
with the chemical and metallurgical industries and to explain 
complex legal doctrines of patent law in terms of chemistry 
and metajlurgy. Throughout the book the most authoritative 
decisions been cited, and for the presentation of a 
complete picture of some of the well-known pioneer patents, 
occasional reference has been made to some of the early 
English decisions. The constant aim of the author has been 
to provide a working basis for the chemist or metallurgist 
to use in handling patent matters. To accomplish this aim, 
frequent repetition has been made of outstanding principles 
and doctrines of patent law and of 


decisions 


have 


leading cases and 
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News from the Allied 


Ceramic Industry 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENT has recently surveyed 
the possibilities of the ceramic industry in eight districts o} 
the Madras Presidency. It has been ascertained that valuable 
deposits of china clay occur in Trichinopoly and Cuddappah 
districts, while white clay and impurities and felspar are 
reported to occur in Bellary and Kurnool districts. Peg: 
matite, a variety of felspar of very good quality, is available 
in very large quantities in Nellore district. The raw 
materials required for the manufacture of porcelain and othet 
ceramic goods such as stoneware jars, drainage pipes, elec- 
tric insulators, are also available in the districts so far sur- 
veyed. 
Sugar Industry 

[IN ITS FIRST REPORT the Select Committee on Public 
\ccounts states it sees no objection to the provision by excess 
votes of the sums required to cover the excess of expenditure 
estimate on the beet subsidy and on_ publi 
buildings (overseas) in the year ended March 31, 1931. In the 
case of the beet sugar subsidy the excess to be voted is stated 
at £22,972. The committee was informed this was due to an 
under-estimate by the factories of their outputs and subsidy 
requirements owing to prolongation of the manufacturing 
season, and an unexpectedly large sugar content of beet. 
The Ministry of Agriculture states it did not become awart 
of these facts in time to permit of amendment of the supple- 
mentary estimate, but the committee learned the Treasury 
was informed early in March than an excess would probably 
be incurred, and that it decided, in view of the pressure on 
Parliamentary time and the uncertainty of the amount, if any, 
required, not to present a further supplementary estimate. 


Vegetable Oils 

VEGETABLE OILS to the value of $17,000,000 are at present 
consumed yearly in Canadian industry, and of this amount 
importations from the United States and the United Kingdom 
are valued at $11,500,000. Linseed oi! is the only vegetable 
oil made in Canada from domestic raw material, and there is 
no better grade obtained elsewhere. Production in 1930 was 
3,129,000 gallons, valued at 85,154,000. The only other other 
vegetable oil of primary importance produced in Canada is 
cotton seed oil, but this is derived from imported raw 
material. Although soya beans have been successfully grown 
for many years in Ontario no mills have yet been erected for 
the expression of the oil. Vegetable oils are used in Canada 
for a variety of purposes, the most important being the manu- 
facture of paints, varnishes, soaps and canned fish; also used 
to some extent for edible purposes, such as the making of 
salads and mayonnaise. The principal imported oils are 


over 


sugal 


cotton seed, peanut, cocoanut, chinawood, olive and soya 
beans. 
Fertilisers 

THE ANNUAL REPORT of Commonwealth Fertilisers and 


Chemicals (Ltd.), Victoria and South Australia, shows during 
the past year a net profit of £15,853 earned, compared with 
£102,621 last year. By transferring from 
the company was able to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
7 per cent. preference shares. The Commonwealth company 
represents an amalgamation of Cuming, Smith and Co. Pty. 
(1.td.), Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co. (Ltd.), Wischer 
Co. Pty. (Ltd.) and Nobel (Australasia) (Ltd.). Bad 
debts have been written off and provision made for doubtful 
The company increased its 
f 87.0¢ 0. 


£25,000 reserves, 


and 


ones. has cash resources” by 


A CIRCULAR LETTER HAS BEEN ADDRESSED by the United Potash 
Co., Ltd... to farmers and secretaries of branches of the 
National Farmers’ Union asking them to support a demand 
for the exemption of potash fertilisers under the new Imports 
Duties Bill. The letter states that no country in the world 
which has to import potash imposes a duty upon it, since it 
is considered to be an essential raw material in the production 
of food. Practically no potash is, produced in this country, 
and only insignificant quantities at present come from within 
the Empire. Unless potash fertilisers are exempted from 
duty the price is therefore expected to rise by the amount of 
the duty. 


Industries 


Tanning 

RESEARCHFS ARE NOW IN PROGRESS in Bengal in the Gover 
ment Tanning Institute on tanning processes for improvin 
the quality of local production wit t view to attaining 


western standards and to inaugurate th 
varieties of leather not hitherto 
vroup of researches is being directed to « 


manutacture Ot new 
India. A secon 


iemical 


made tn 


methods for 


ontrolling tanning operations and on treatment materials 
required in tanning. Cattle hides from ditferent parts of the 
province and of different cures are being chrome tanned and 
nnished into box leather with the object ot disclosing and 
removing their several defects. \ number of investigation 
are also in progress on the various processes of manufacture. 
he strong sulphide liming process was given an extensive 
trial, and the process has been found very effective in 
eliminating loose grain Means _ for preventing a serious 
defect in Indian leather has thus been discovered \ process 
has also been worked for the production of a suitable sol 
leather, whilst some experiments have been carried out on tl 
production of chamois leather from sheep skins 
Iron and Steel 

\ MONTH AGO IT WAS ANNOUNCED that ac opments were 


taking place in the business of the National 
Ltd., at Avonmouth Docks, and since then two of the furnaces, 
which have been lying idle for some tim 


Smelting Co., 


been restarted 
\ further phase 
ements of the 


have 
and about fifty men have found emplovment 

in the development is indicated in the mo 
Bristol Channel steamer Brompton Manor which is 
Huelve (Spain) towards the 
cargo of pyrites for discharge at the Avonmouth 
will be the first cargo of its kind handled at A 
also the 


to load at 
end of the month with a full 
Do¢ ks his 
onmouth, and 


represents first direct shipment on account of th 
company. 

IN A RECENT INTERVIEW to The Financia ews Mr. Ronal 
Wild, inventor of the Wiid process for the manufacture ot 
tainless iron and steel, and a director of the Darlingto: 
Rustless Steel and Iron ( Oi stated that the old process tor 
manufacturing stainless iron and steel by the addition of 
ferrochromium to low carbon iron in a molten state involves 
two furnace operations. and results 1 a product which, 
though admirable in many ways, is not of even composition 
and is not of wide application. The Wild process in one 
furnace operation produces a stainless iron of much greater 
homogeneity at a substantially lower cost. It is hoped that 
the Wild process will reduce costs sufficiently to open up a 
considerable ‘* heavy " market. The Darlington plant is 


now only capable of an output of some 6,000 tons a year. 


Coke Oven By-products 


\N INTERESTING EXPERIMENT was recently carried out by tl 
L.N.E.R. at Tyne Dock to test the possibility ol shippi 
liquid tar direct from railway tank wagons into tank steamer- 
by gravitv. In order to gain the necessary height it 
decided to ship from one of the yetties normally used for coa 
the point chosen giving a height of about 30 Teet above wate 
level. A small ** catchment” or open steel tank was con 
structed and placed below the level of the decking whic 
covers the top of the jetty with an outlet at the bottom lea 
ing into the flexible pipe which in turn leads into the steamers 
tanks. On each side of the ‘S catchment,’ troughs were 
in between the rails, rather similar to water troughs for takit 
up water on main lines, and inclined downwards towards 
the ‘‘catchment.”* ‘The tar was brought from the work 
railway tank wagons, having been heated previously to 


sufficient temperature to keep it hot and liquid for some hours 


Three wagons at a time were placed over the troughs anc 
the cocks beneath the wagons opened when it was found tha 
the tar flowed easily down the troughs into the ‘‘ catchment 


and so through the pipe into the steamers. 


loaded in 8} 


\bout 350 tons 


hours actual time on the 
occasion, but it is now the intention of the company to increas 


were working 
the length of the troughs and empty more wagons simultar 
eously. The outstanding advantage of this ship 
ment is that no pumps are required and it is not necessary 


method of 


to couple each tank separately to the outlet pipe which is 


tedious operation. 
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IQS 
Letters to e itor 
tt to the Edit 
/ ? ’ Ss expression ¢ n and fact from responsible persons for publication in these columus. Signed 
ers are (rS¢ referred, but where a desire for anonymity is indicated this will invariably be respected. Krom 
ve é rs containing Use leas and suggestions have been received, signed with a nom-de-plume and giving 
formation as eir origi rre ndence cannot published in THE CHEMICAL AGE waless tts authorship is 
revealed to the Editor. 
. ve leaflet in German, extolling the merits of their products but 
Influence of Clean Coal giving no technical information. the German firm, in addi- 
the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGk tion to sending detailed and iniormative literature, wrote 
Sik .—l r issue of February 13 is a reference to some that their local agent would call on us in a few days and 
em s | de at a recent meeting of the Oil Industries Club. that they were sending at the same time an engineer from 
Fron ir note it would appear that there is a little misunder- their office in Vienna (a journey of 24 to 4o hours). The 
standing \ speaking of the possible influence of clean engineer in question had had a thorough theoretical and prac- 
, e developments I shed to state that the credit tical training in the particular field and was able to make 
the exal of the British coal seams in respect of many useful suggestions as a result of his experience. He 
ean « ents d many other factors belongs to the spent nearly two days at our works to learn exactly what ou 
1el Researt Divis of the Department of Scientific and requirements were and a few days later we received a de- 
Industrial Resear Phe actual commercial carrying out of tailed quotation from the German firm. As | was not able 
the ope educing coal to a state of high degree of on this occasion to make a special visit to england to instruct 
uritv s s 1} eve. to the credit of Dr. Lessing, and | the British firms how to do their selling, the German firm 
« ‘ a ild give credit where it is due. received the order, which was quite a substantial one.—Yours 
\ = faithfully. faithfully, 
W. R. ORMANDY. \. J. V. UNDERWOOD. 
S Bels eo i4 Victoria Street 
Jelsize P; YW London, S.W.1. 
~ . . e Hy Hy 9» 
Foreign Marketing Why Not British ? 
To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGI Vo the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 
SIR \ editorial note on F oreis Marketing dies Sik,-- With reference to the letter signed 3uy British” in 
; 0 he attitude of some Britich Grms t reign trade your issue of February 20, regarding the recent showing of 
. describe 1 experience ot Sy ee a Continental film de nonstrating the use of creosote and 
; en | was reorganising a large factory in the Bal complaining that no similar British film has been made, may 
< ; lone ave PG, I PE AONE “ana A | draw your attention to the film of the British Wood Preserv- 
al machiner\ d, as the policy of the compan) ing \ssociation, which has been shown on various occasions 
3 uh woods Wherever possiiile. even At & some in different parts ot Great Britain during the past two years ¢ 
wins we Rates ere asked to quote, This film was specially designed to show scenes of British 
sl tinent rains pre iaicik: sup POROUS — the work of the Forest Products laboratory at 
a ENT —o definite specification was sent Princes Risborough. Scenes are also shown of the creosoting 
ere ya : Golesed out tet local coed. 4 SO poles for H.M. Post Office, and the preparation 
s re ed strict adherence to this <pecification Both f sleepers in the yards of the london and North Eastern 
firms se endnre Cay ’ RN he ee nae tena Kallway Company. 
a ac eos ; a ee a : Phe idea of producing a creosote film on the Continent frst 
=. nar ow a ae unusabls occurred to the Continental Committee when the film) pro 
le p pos ne nr ( the machine they ot ‘ 
ees eee pplied to n awn col Ghia veel sel taal luced by the British Wood Preserving Association was shown 
p , : ‘sp ‘ pee agate at Amsterdam, by me, in October, 1930.—Yours taithfully, 
\s the orde is rly important one, | dec ied that when HENRY DOBINSON, 
as next in London | would take the matter up with these General Manager, National Creosote Committee, and 
ms Phe experience in both Cases Was Very similar In Chairman, Film Committee, British Wood Preserving 
e first place I aske e firm's London representative, Association. 
rou who e té c come, to call on me He was 1606 Piccadilly, W.1. 
nable ) exp it screpant between the tender and , 
the specificat o | suggested that someone from the works \t Mr. Dobinson’s request, we submitted a copy of hits 
should e up to Lon o discuss the matter. A few davs ietter to our correspondent, ** Buy British,’’ in order that hts 
ter I had eeting with the works manager and chief ‘eply might be published simultaneously with Mr. Dobinson’s 
lesign \ ite ey had explained to me that it was quite letter.—Ed. “C.A.”"| 
nnsciinls construct a satisfactor - inne ass ‘ 
fenton, {4 ie ok ae t Gae k ta To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AcE. 
ust and at other-factories for several years >/R.—I appreciate your courtesy in forwarding me a copy of 
nd } sil ane eaticfarctns I also pointed out that Mr. Dobinson’s letter defending his Association against my 
enders specification had been received from three well- riticism of the exhibition of a foreign film to boost a British 
known ( ent ms, who had previously supplied these industry, and I hasten to congratulate him upon the com- 
( es e quite illing to do so again \fter a Pleteness and effectiveness of his answer to that criticism. 
me « natio f the local conditions which necessitated here are many people in the coal tar by-products trade, of 
ur specification, they agreed to send in a proper tender, whom | am one, who have not yet seen the British Wood 
hic ect ale @ m4 It is fairly obvious that firms Preserving Association film, and I cannot help feeling that 
hic ( e such an effort on the part of the buyer, and if my letter has done nothing else, it has served a useful 
whic ; cae ; a s wanted better than the purpose in affording Mr. Dobinson an opportunity of telling 
RS i are not likely to find their foreign trade ex- US Something we did not all know—that it was the British 
pan ' : ; film, shown by Mr. Dobinson himself on the Continent, that 
‘e er example whi is perhaps worth mentioning oc-  PUt the idea into the heads of the Continental producers to 
curr vhen we wanted certain equipment and asked for cata- Cniist the aid of the screen in their creosote propaganda. 
vues fror o British { s and one German firm that wer Since | offered my criticism, I have learned that the film of 
spec S ‘ Bo British firms were expressly the British Wood Preserving Association is a really excellent 
ske = , es in (German hat I could give piece of advertising, and I shall certainly look forward to 
hen engine stt detail. Both British firms > next showing.—-Yours faithfully, 
sent catalogues in English, one of them also enc losing a Buy BRITISH.”’ 
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From Week to Week 


(HE MOND NickEL Co., LtD., is transferring its head office 
to Thames House, Millbank, S.W.1, as from March 7. The 
telephone number will be Victoria 5353. 

WE ARE INFORMED by the Royal Society that the selection 
of candidates for election to membership will be made on 
March 3. The names given in these columns last week are 
included in the preliminary list, but their inclusion does not 
necessarily indicate that they will be in the final selection. 

‘THE 2,000-TON CONSIGNMENT OF SULPHUR from Arica (Chile) 
to Europe, reported unotticially during November, is believed 
to have resulted from the drop in value of the pound sterling. 
When the latter returns to its normal level it is not expected 
that Chilean sulphur can compete in the world markets. 


AMONG THE NAMES IN THE LIST of candidates recommended 
for election as Fellows of the Royal Society of Edinburgh on 
March 7 are:—Andrew Hunter, M.D., F.R.S.C., professor of 
biochemistry in the University of Glasgow, and Thomas Slater 
Price, D.Sc., F.R.S., professor of chemistry at the Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER has received notice of be- 
quests under the will of Mrs. Kate Greatorex, formerly of 
Mytton Hall, near Shrewsbury. ‘The testator has bequeathed 
£5,000 to found scholarships to be known as the Edmund 
Travis Scholarships in the Engineering Department; £3,000 
to found scholarships to be known as the Joseph Travis 
Scholarships tor Applied and Organic Chemistry. 

RECENT WILLS include :—William Hamilton Stewart Mac- 
Donald, of Busby House, Busby, near Glasgow, formerly of 
49 Octavia Crescent, Greenock, chemical manufacturer, of 189 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow (personal estate) £30,119; Thomas 
Simpson, of Hepscott, Northumberland, chairman of Wilkin- 
son and Simpson, I.td., manufacturing chemists £44,682 (net 
personalty £22,398) ;Samuel Stewart, retired analytical chem- 
ist, 12 Montgomery Street, Kirkcaldy, who died in November, 
£3,444; William Stuart Turnbull, manutacturing chemist, 
Gareloch, Dunbartonshire, £13,234. 

ACCORDING TO THE CURRENT ISSUE of the Jinistry of Labour 
Gazette, unemployment in the chemical and allied trades in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland on January 25 was as 
follows : —Chemicals, wholly unemployed 16,821 (temporary 
stoppages 1,447); explosives, wholly unemployed 1,807 (tem- 
porary stoppages 317); paint, varnish, red and white leads, 
wholly unemployed 2,154 (temporary stoppages 211); oil, 
glue, soap, ink and matches, wholly unemployed 8,810 (tem- 
porary stoppages 1,691); coke ovens and by-products works, 
wholly unemployed 3,245 (temporary stoppages 432). 


Dk. J. G. DAVIDSON has been elected vice-president of the 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, New York. Dr. 
Davidson served the Corporation as director of chemical sales 
during the period 1923-30 and later, during 1930-1, as genera] 
sales manager. He served as instructor in chemistry at 
los Angeles Junior College during 1914-16, and in 1917 was 
given a fellowship at Columbia University. In 1918 Colum- 
bit conferred on him the degree of Ph.D. and shortly after- 
wards he become an industrial fellow and later a senior fellow 
of the Mellon Institute, a post that he occupied with con- 
spicuous success until he entered the employ of the donor of 
his fellowship, the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion. During his work at Columbia and later at Mellon Insti- 
tute Dr. Davidson specialised in hydrocarbon chemistry. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, on the recommendation of 
their Faculty of Medicine, has awarded the Cameron Prize 
for 1932 to Professor Edward Mellanby, F.R.S., professor of 
pharmacology in the University of Sheffield. The Cameron 
Prize, which is of the value of about £200, is awarded annu- 
ally ‘*‘ to a person who, in the course of the five years imme- 
diately preceding, has made any highly important and valu- 
able addition to practical therapeutics.’’ The first recipient 
of the prize was Louis Pasteur in 1889. The second, in 1890, 
was lord Lister, who introduced the antiseptic treatment in 
surgery. Professor Mellanby, who has made many valuable 
contribution on the subject of food vitamins, last year 


delivered the Hastings Popular Lecture of the British Medical 
Association. 


‘THE BRITISH LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ RESEARCH ASSOCIA- 
TION has changed its address from No. 26 to No. 8 St. Thomas’ 
Street, London, S.E.1. 

SHAWINIGAN, LTD., are occupying Stand No. B.120 at Olym- 
pia Section of the British Industries Fair, and not Stand No. 
B.g6 as stated in last week’s issue of THE CHEMICAL AGE 
(page 161). The source of this error was our copy of the 
otticial B.I.F. catalogue. 

THE ELEVENTH CONFERENCE of the Union Internationale de 
Chimie, which was to have followed the International Con- 
gress ot Pure and Applied Chemistry at Madrid in April next, 
has, in consequence of the postponement of the Congress, also 
been indefinitely postponed. 


‘THOMPSON BROS. (BILSTON), Lrb., Bradley Engineering 
Works, Bilston, desire us to point out that in their welded 
tanks and steel fabricated work they have in the past and 
still continue to use British made steel. The firm is British 
owned and British controlled, employing Brush workmen. 


THE EMPLOYEES OF THE CHROME CORPORATION of South 
Africa have received notices terminating their engagements. 
lt was announced recently that an English company, African 
Chrome Mines, Ltd., acquired a controlling interest in this 
company. 

THE LATVIAN MINISTRY OF FINANCE has now completed 
the Bill for the Government monopoly of naphtha products. 
This measure will entitle only the Ministry to import kerosene 
and petrol, thus paralysing the activities of the Shell and 
other oil companies. Latvia imports annually 6,000 tons of 
petrol and 17,00 tons of kerosene, the bulk of which comes 
from the Shell Co, and the balance from the Soviet Republic 
and the United States. 


‘THE INDUSTRIAL LIQUEFACTION of gases was the subject ot 
a paper read before the Royal Society of Arts, at Edinburgh, 
on February 22. ‘the author was Mr. C. KR. Houseman, ot 
the British Oxygen Co., Ltd., Wembley. ‘The paper was con- 
cerned with the processes of the British Oxygen Co. for ob- 
taining trom the atmosphere oxygen, nitrogen, and the rare 
gases argon, helium, and neon, for all of which there is now 
a considerable commercial demand. 


Vik APPOINTMENTS OF Professor S$. M. Dixon, Protessor | 
S. Haldane and Professor C. li. Lees in the Fuel Research 
section of the Department of Scientific and = Industrial 
Research would normally have ended on December 31, 1931, 
under the scheme of retirement in rotation. At the request 
of the Secretary for Mines they have accepted special 
extensions of their terms of office for specified periods in the 
interests of the board’s work. Mr. G. F. Anderson has been 
appointed secretary to the board, vice Mr. D. B. Woodburn. 

SCIENTISTS ARE NOT UNANIMOUS in their views regarding the 
theory that cattle in Northumberland have been poisoned by 
emanations from coke ovens. In a paper by Dr. J. T. Dunn, 
the Newcastle City Analyst, and Mr. Bloxham, read before 
the Newcastle Section of the Society of Chemical Industry 
at Armstrong College, it was stated that they had investi- 
gated several cases of the death of livestock which had pas- 
tured in fields adjoining coke ovens, and they concluded that 
the animals had died by lead and copper poisoning which had 
originally emanated from coke ovens. Professor Henry 
Louis, emeritus professor of Mining at Armstrong College, 
however, did not uphold this theory. 


Obituary 

Mr. JOHN HUGH JEFFREY, A.I.C., of Daysbrook Road, 
Streatham Hill, S.W., at Margate, aged 44. 

Mr. WILLIAM DAVID Dye, D.Sc., F.R.S., third son of Alder- 
man Charles Dye, J.P., of Portsmouth, at Surbiton, aged 44. 

MR. WERNER STAUFFACHER, chairman of the Sandoz Chemi- 
cal Co., Ltd., following a motor accident at Basle, Switzer- 
land, aged 64. Mr. Stauffacher was managing director of the 
Sandoz Chemical Works at Basle, president of the Society for 
the Navigation of the Rhine, president of the Swiss Society for 
Economics and delegate of the Swiss 
National Banks. 


Swiss Federal and 
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Weekly Pri f British Chemical Prod 
eekly Prices o ritis emica roducts 
/ hy g notes on the chemical market conditions in Great Britain are based on direct information supplied by thi 
British manufacturers concerned, and unless otherwise qualified the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked 
ai makers’ works Where no locality is indicated, the prices are gene ral for the United Kingdom. Particulars of the 


on chemical market are spe 


ae ciall 
and those I 


of the Scottish chemical market are 
e accepted as representing these 


(CHEMICAL market conditions in 


number of 


London continue firm, with 
products tending to advance. De- 
mand has been quite brisk, and a large amount of business 
has been placed. Home produced arsenic is unobtainable fo1 
1e time being, and the price is nominal. ‘The market fo 
yal tar products remains quiet, and prices are unaltered from 
week. In Scotland, business generally has been dull for 
the past week. This is attributed to buying commitments in 
view of the tariffs which are now almost to operate 


i¢ prices ota 


iast 


certain 

















trom March 1. 

General Heavy Chemicals 

\CETON LONDON 5 to £68 per ton; SCOTLAND: £66 to £08 
eX » acco! g to quantity. 

\cip, ACETIC Pe 40 £19 15s. per ton dd address U.K. in 

sks LONDON | 1. SO £37 55. to £39 58.; pure 8o 
£:38 5s £:40 5s.; SCOTLAND: Gla 98 100 £48 to £50; 
pure 80%, £38 5s.; technical 80%, £37 5s. d/d buyers’ pre- 

lises Great Brit 

\cip, Boric.—ScoT.Lani Granulated commercial, £26 10s. pet 

B.P. crystals, £35 10s.; B.P. powder, £36 10s. in 1-cwt 
bags dd free Great Br in in one-ton lots upwards. 

\cip, Curomic.—11d. per lb., less 2 dd U.K. 

\cip, Citric.—Lonpon : 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. per Ib., less 5%. Is. 1 
per Ib. 

\cip, Formic.—Lonpon : £4.51 to £.52 per ton 

\cip, HyprocuLoric.—Spot, 3s. od. to 6s. carboy d d according t 
purity, strength and locality. ScoTLanp: Arsenical quality, 4s. ; 
dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, full wagon loads. 

Loip, NITRIC 80° Tw. spot, 420 to £25 per ton makers’ works, 
ccording 1 listrict nd gu tv. SCOTLAND sO *" A:23 ©X 
station full truck is 

\cip, Oxatic.—Lonp« Z£:51 10s. in kegs. 
SCOTLAND : g8 100 

\cIpD, SULPHURK A\ rs’ works, with 
slight riations < 140° Tw. crude 
cid, per ton 108° Tw. non- 
rsen £6 15s. SCOTLAND: 144° quality, 4.3 12s. 6d.; 168 
47; dearsenicated, 20s. per ton extr 

\ctp, Tartaric.—Lonpon : 1s. 2 lb., less 5°. SCOTLAND : 
B.P. crystals, 1s. 13d. to 1s. 13 5% carriage paid. 

\1um.—ScoT_anp : Lump potash, 4.9 per ton ex store 





\LUMINA SULPHATE.—LONDON : £8 15s. to £9 10s. per ton according 
to quality and quantity. *Z.8 10s. SCOTLAND: Z.8 to £8 10s. 
ex store 

\MMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 10d. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. Scor- 
LAND: 10s. to IS. containers extra and returnable. 


AmMoniA, Liouip.—ScoTL_anp: 8o°, 23d. to 3d. per Ib 1, accord- 
ing to quantity. 
\MMONIUM CARBONATI ScoTttanpD: Lump, £36 per ton; powders 


stations or f.o.b. U.K 


£38, pack s-cwt. casks d/d U.K. 
ports. 


\MMONIUM CHLORIDE.—2Z.37 to £.45 per ton, carriage paid (See 
lso Salammoniac 





\mMoNIUM CHLORIDE (MurtaTeE).—ScotLann: Briti dog tooth 





a 

stals, £32 to £35 per ton, carriage paid according to quantity. 
(See so Salammoniac.) 

Ammonium Bicnromate.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K 

ANTIMONY Oxipe.—ScoTLaxp: Spot £29 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 

\atimony SuLpHipk.—Golden 6}d. to rs. 13d. per Ib. ; crimson, rs. 4d 
to as. 6d. per Ib. according to quality 

\ksENIC.—Lonp« £24 10s. ¢.i.f. main U.K. ports for imported 

terial ScoTLanp: White powdered 4.27 ex rf; spot, 

Z:25 10s X stor 

ARSENIC SULPHIDI Yellow 1s. 6d. to as. 8d. per Ib. 

BaRYTES.—Z.7 10s. to £9 per ton according to quality 

Barium CHLORIDE.—LONDON : £11 10s. per ton. SCOTLAND: Z£-11 58 
n casks, ex store. 

BisuLPHIDE OF LimeE.—Z-7 10s. per ton f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Spot 35 37 £7 19s. per ton d/d station in 
casks, special terms for contract. ScoTLanp: Z£.8 15s. in 5s. 6d 
cwt. casks. 


pow der 


Britain. 


Borax, CommerciaLt.—Granulated £.15 10s. per ton, 


~ 






-cwt. age paid any station Great 
} 


I 
+ t lot ‘ j 
ror I-ton iots and upw: ras. 


packed in 


Prices are 





CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. 6d. to . od 
Catcium CHLoRIDE.—Solid 70/75°% spot per ton 
d/d station in drums SCOTLAND : according 

quantity and point of delivery 


supplied to THE CHEMICAL AGE dy RX. II 
Specially supplied b4 
firviis ) 


Greeff and Co., Ltd., and Chas. Page and 
Chas. Tennant and Co., Ltd., and may 
mnpartial 


ndependent and opinions 


CarBoN BISULPHIDE.-—Z.30 to 4,32 per ton, drums extra. 
CarRBON BLack.—4qd. to 5d. per Ib. ex wharf. 
CarRBON TETRACHLORIDE. —Z.45 to 4.55 per ton, 
CHROMIUM OxXIDE.—10d. to 1o}d. 
U.K. Green is. 2d. per Ib 
( HROMETAN 
U.R. 
CorprerRas GREEN. 


_ 


drums extra. 
per Ib. according to quantity dd 


Crystals 33d. per Ib. Liquor 4-19 10s. per ton dod 


SCOTLAND : £3 15s. per ton, f.o.r., or ex works. 
CREAM OF TaRTAR.—LONDON: £.5 35. Od. to £5 5S. per cwt. 
DIPHENYLGUIANIDINE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 


FORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON : 28s. Od. to 30s. per ewt. SCOTLAND: 
jo°%, £28 per ton ex store. 
PEROXIDE. LONDON: *100 vols. 10d. pe Ib. 


HyDROGEN 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES.—White, 4d. 


to 43d. 
lLAMPBLACK.—Z.46 to 4.50 per ton. 
Leap AcETATE.—LONDON : White 
per ton less. *£43 and £ 
ScoTLAND: White Crystals 4: 
£1 per ton less. 
Leap, RED.—ScoTLand: £30 per ton d d 
Leap, WHiITE.—ScoTLaND: 4.40 per ton carriage paid. 
LITHOPONE.—30%, £20 to £22 per ton. LONDON: £30. 
MaGNEsITE.—Scotianpd: Ground Calcined 4.9 per ton ex 
MetuyLaTep Sprrit.—61 ©.P. Industrial 1s. 8d. to 2s. 3d. gal. 
Pyridinised Industrial, 1s. Mineralised, 2s. od. 
O4 O.P. 1d. Prices according to 
SCOTLAND : OF., 15. Sd. to 


to 53d. per I|b.; 


Dark, 4d. 


£42 to £44 per ton. Brown £1 
42 respectively ex wharf London. 
42 to £44 ¢.i.f. U.K. ports. Brown 


buyer's works. 


store. 


rod. to 2s. 5d. 
extra in all cases 
Industrial quality 64 


to 38. 3d. 
quantities. 
2s. 3d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATI £38 per ton dd. 

NICKEL SULPHATE. ton d/d. 

PIPERIDINE RuBBER ACCELERATORS.—P.P.D., 1os. 6d. to ats. 6d.; 
Z.P.D., 7s. to 7s. 6d.; L.P.D., 6s. 6d. to 7s.; P.T.D., gs. Sd. 
to 10s. 4d.; C.P.D., 8s. 3d. to 8s. 10d. S.P.D., 8s. 1d. to 8s. 7d. 
Superac Standard 7s. Superac Z 3s. 6d. 

Potasn Caustic.—Z£.30 to £33 per ton. 

Potassium Bicuromate.—Crystals and Granular, 5d. per Ib. net d/d 
U.K. Discount according to quality. Ground, 5%d. Lonpon : 
3d. per Ib. with usual discounts for contracts. ScoTLanD: 5d. 
d/d U.K. or c.i.f. Irish Ports with allowance for contracts. 


£38 per 





Potassium CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND : 96 98% spot £4.28 per ton ex 
store. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE. per Ib. export London in 1-cwt. kegs. 
LONDON: £33 to per ton. ScoTLannd: 99}/1009 powder 
#£534- 


Potassium Curomate.—6}d. per Ib. dd U.K. 

Potassium NITRATE.—ScoTLAND: Refined Granulated 
c.i.f U.K. ports. Spot £30 per ton ex store. 

Potassium PERMANGANATE.—LONDON : 8d. per Ib. 
crystals, 8id 


PRUSSIATE. 


£28 per ton 
x 


Us 


SCOTLAND : 


POTASSIUM Lonpon : Sid. per Ib. ScotLann: Yellow 


spot material, 83d. ex store. 

S,LaMMONIAC.—First lump spot, £°42 17s. 6d. per ton d/d address in 
barrels 

Sopa AsH.—58 spot, £6 per ton f.o.r. in bags, special terms for 
contracts. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid 76/77° spot: £14 10s. per ton d/d_ station. 
ScoTLAND : Powdered g&8 99 Z£:17 10s. in drums, £,18 15s. in 
casks. Solid 76/770/, £14 10s. in drums. 70/72% 4.14 12s. 6d 
carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton lots; contracts 


less. 


1Os. pel ton 
Sopa CrystaLs.—Spot £5 to £5 5s. per ton dd station or ex depot 


in 2-cwt. bags. 


Sopium ACETATE.—97/98%, £21 per ton; LONDON + £.22 to £23. 

Sopium BicaRBONATE.—Refined spot Z-10 Tos. per ton d/c station in 
hags. Scotianp: Refined recrystallised £10 Tos. ex quay ot 
station. 

Soprium BicHromaTE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per Ib. net d/d 


U.K. 
LONDON : 
LAND: 4d. 
tracts. 
BIsuLPHITE PowpDER.—60 62%, 
iron drums for home trade. 
Sopium CARBONATE (SopA CRYSTALS).—SCOTLAND : £5 to £5 5S. pet 
ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 7s. 6d. per ton 
Light Soda Ash £7 ex quay, min. 4-ton lots with reduc- 


A 


discount per Ib. 
Scor- 


delivered buyer’s premises with conce ssion for con- 


according to quantity. Anhydrous 5d. 
4d. per Ib. with usual discounts for contracts. 


SopIUuM £16 tos. per ton d/d 1-cwt. 


extra. 
tions for contracts. 





wv other manufacturers 
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Sopium CHLORATE.—2 3d. per Ib. Lonpon : £.30 per ton. *£/29 10s. 
per ton. 

Sopium CHROMATE.—32d. per Ib. d)d U.K. 

Sopium Hyposutpuire.—Scotianp : Large crystals English manufac- 
ture Z-y 5s. per ton ex stations, min. 4-ton lots. Pea crystals 


£15 eX station 4-ton lots. 

Sopium NITRITE.—Spot £19 to £,22 per ton d/d station in drums. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—LONDON : tod. per Ib. 

SopiuM PHOSPHATE.—Z.13 to £15 per ton f.o.r. London casks free 
LONDON : Dibasic, A113 per ton. 

ODIUM PRUSSIATE.—LONDON : 5d. to 53d. per ton. ScoTLAnND: 54d. 
to 5%d. ex store. 

ODIUM SILICATE.—140° Tw. Spot £8 5s. per ton d/d station return- 
able drums. 

ODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—Z-4 2s. Od. per ton d/d. Scor- 
LAND: English material 4,3 15s. 

opIUM SULPHATE (SaLt Cake).—Unground Spot 4:3 15s. per ton 
d/d station in bulk. Scottanp: Ground quality, £ 
ton d/d. 

ODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/629 Spot £10 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums. Crystals Spot £7 15s. per ton d/d in casks. Scor- 
LAND: For home consumption, Solid 60/62°%, £:10 5s.; broken 
60/62%, £11 §8.;3 crystals, 30/32%, £8 2s. 6d. d/d_ buyer’s 
works on contract, min. 4-ton lots. Spot solid 5s. per ton extra. 
Crystals, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

SopiuM SuLPHITE.—Pea crystals spot, 4,13 10s. per ton d/d station 

in kegs. Commercial spot £9 10s. d/d station in bags. 


S. 


t. 


St. 


t. 


3 §S- per 


»s 


S 


SULPHUR.—Z,12 5S. to 4.15 15s. per ton. ScoTLaND: Flowers, 
£12 10s.; roll, £12 10s.; rock, £9. Ground American, £712 
ex store, 


SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per Ib., according to quality. 

SULPHUR Precip.—B.P. £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

VERMILION.—Pale or deep, 6s. 8d. to 6s. 10d. per Ib. 

Zinc CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND: British material, 98°, £18 10s. per 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports, 

Zinc SULPHATE.—LONDON: £4.12 per ton. ScoTLAND: £.12 per ton 

ZINC SULPHIDE.—1Is. to 1s. 2d. per Ib. 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 


Tur following changes are reported in the markets for pharmaceuti 

eal and photographic chemicals : 

\cip, Tannic, B.P.—2s. 11d. to 3s. 4d. per Ib. 

Potassium TopipeE, B.P.— 18s. 4d. to 21s. 4d. per Ib. 

Sopium lTopipe, B.P?.—1os. 1od. to 20s. 10d. per Ib. 

lopINE Resvus, B.P.—21s. 3d. to 22s. 6d. per Ib. 

lopoFoRM B.P. Cryst., PRecip., or PowberR.—24s. 5d. to 25s. Sd. 
per Ib. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. 3d. to 1s. 5d. per Ib. 


Coal Tar Products 


Acip, Carsotic (CrysTALS).—53d. to 63d. per Ib. Crude, 60's 
is. 4d. to 1s. 5d. per gal. 

\cip, CRESYLIC.—g9/ 100, Is. 8d. to 1s. gd. per gal.; B.P., 2s. 6d. 
to 38.; Refined, 2s. to 2s, 2d; Pale, 98%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d.; 
Dark, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 4$d. LONDON: 98/99%, Is. Od. Dark 
95/97 ‘%, IS. 4d. 

BENZOL.—At works crude 7d. to 
Is. 2d. to Is. 3d..3 go%» 
1s. 7d. Lonpon: Motor, 1s. . 

CrrosoTe.—Standard for export, to 5d. nett per gal. f.o.b. for 
Home, 33d. d/d. Lonpon : 3d. to 33d. f.o.r. North; 4d. to 4dd. 
London. 

Naputua.—Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 3d. per gal. ; 95/160, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. 
go 190, 11d. to Is. 2d. Lonpon : Solvent, 1s. 13d. to rs. 2d.; 
heavy, rid. to 1s. o}d. f.o.r. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Purified crystals, £11 10s. per ton in bags. Lon- 
DON: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £3 10s.; 74/70 quality, £4 
to £4 108.3 76/78 quality, £5 10s. to £6. 


per gal. Standard motor, 
to 18. 4d. Pure, 1s. 6d. to 








~ 
Pircu.—Medium Soft, £4 to 44 5s. per ton in bulk at makers’ 
works. LONDON: £73 15s. to £4 f.o.b. East Coast port. 
PyRIDINE.—go 140, 4s. per gal.; 90,160, 4s. to 4s. bd. 3 90/180, 25 
to 28. Od. j 
Po.vor..—oo0%, 2s. 4d. per gal.; Pure, 2s. 6d. 
Xyior.—2s. per gal.; Pure, 2s. 3d. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated :— 
Acip, Benzoic, B.P. (ex Toluol).—1s. 93d. per Ib. 
Acip, GammMa.—Spot, 4s. per Ib. 1009, d/d buyer’s works. 
Aciw H.—Spot, 2s. 43d. per lb. 1009, d/d buyer’s works. 


Acip, NAPHTHIONIC.—1s. 2d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

Acip, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per Ib. 100% d/d_ buyer's 
works, 

Acip, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8}d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE O1L.—Spot, 8d. per Ib., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 


ANILINE Satts.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 


BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per Ib., packages extra, d/d buyer's 


works. 
BENZIDINE Back.—Spot, 2s. 5d. per Ib. 1009, dod buyer's works. 
o-CRESOL 30,31° C.—Z.2 6s. 5d. per ewt., in 1-ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98, 1000%.—2s. gd. per Ib., in ton lots. 
p-CRESOL.—34.5° C.—1s. od. per Ib., in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s, 2d. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per Ib., packages extra, d d buyer's 
works. 


DINITROBENZENE.—8}d. per Ib. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 8d. per lb. ; 66/68° C., 8%d. per Ib. 

DiPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 

a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 

B-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, £75 per ton in 1 ton lots, d/d buyer's works. 

ad-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 11}d. per Ib., dd buyer’s works. 

B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. od. per Ib. d d buyer’s works. 

o-NITRANILINE.—§5s. 1od. per Ib. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 

p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 

NITROBENZE Spot, 63d. per Ib.; 5-ewt. lots, drums extra, dd 
buyer's works. 

NITRONAPHTHALENE.—83}d. per Ib. 

SopiuM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, 1s. gd. per Ib. 100% dd buyer’s 
works, 

o- TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 93d. per |b., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works 

p-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 1s. gd. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works. 

m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—3s. 6d. per Ib., 100° 





Wood Distillation Products 


\cETATE OF Lime.—Brown, £7 10s. per ton. Grey, £12 per ton. 
Liquor, 8d. to gd. per gal. 

\cetic Acip, TECHNICAL, 40% .—£.16 15s. to £17 15s. per ton. 

ACETONE.—£-63 to £65 per ton. 

\myL ACETATE, TECHNICAL.—gos. to 98s. per cwt. 

CHARCOAL.—Z,6 10s. to £10 10s. per ton, according to grade and 
locality. 

IRON Liguork.—24° 30° Tw., 1od. to 1s. 2d. per gal. 

METHYL ACETONE.—40/50%,.—4,52 per ton. 

Rep Liguor.—16° Two., 83d. to rod. per gal. 

Woop CREOSOTE.—1Is. to 2s. 6d. per gal., unrefined. 

Woop NapuTHa, MIscIBLE.—3s. to 4s. per gal. Solvent, 3s. od. to 
4s. gd. per gal. 

Woop Tar.—£.2 10s. to £6 per ton. 

Brown SuGar oF LeEap.— £32 per ton. 





Latest Oil Prices 


Lonpon,, February 24.—LINsEED OIL was quiet. Spot, ex mill 
4:19; March, £416 5s-; March-April, £16 7s. 6d.; May-August, 
£17 10s.; September-December, £18 1os., naked. Rape OIL was 
steady. Crude extracted, £31; technical refined, £°33, naked, ex 
wharf. Cotton OIL was steady. Egyptian, crude, 4:23 10s.; refined 
common edible, £27 10s.; deodorised, 4.29 10s.; naked, ex mill. 
PURPENTINE was firm. American, spot, 52s. 9d.; March-April, 
538. 3d. per cwt. 

Hvuit.—Linseep O1Lr.—Spot and February, £:15 10s. ; March-April 
at £16 §s.; May-August at £17 5s.; September-December at £518 











-s. Od. per ton, naked. Cotton O1L.—Egyptian, crude, spot, 
. . . - 5- . 

3  Ios.; edible” refined, spot, 425 10s.; technical, spot, 

25 O8.:: deodorised, £27 10s. per ton, naked. PALM 


425 
KERNEL O1..—Crude, f.m.q., spot, 4:27 per ton, naked. GROUNDNUT 
Oit.—Crushed /extracted, spot, £39 10s.; deodorised, £43 10s. pet 
ton. Rape O1_.—Crushed/extracted, spot, £30; refined, £32 per 
ton. Soya O1.—Crushed/extracted, spot, 4:24 10s. ; deodorised, 4,28 
per ton. Cop OIL, 16s. 6d. per cwt. Castor O1r.—Pharmacy, 
spot, 48s. 6d.; first, 43s. 6d.; second, 41s. 6d. per ewt. TURPENTINE 
American, spot, 54s. od. per ewt. 











Nitrogen Fertilisers 


Scetpuate or AMMoONIA.—Erport.—Price , continues unchanged at 
£5 5s. per ton f.o.b. U.K. port in single bags. The demand in the 


importing markets appears to be satisfactory, but as supplies are 


plentiful prices remain steady. Home.—bBuyers all over the country 
report a brisk demand for sulphate. The long spell of fine weather 
has resulted in much earlier deliveries than usual. Prices remain 


unchanged. 

IMPORTED NITRATE OF SOvA.—The demand is normally later than 
for sulphate of ammonia and up to the present reports concerning 
it give little indication of the amount of business done. 

BritisH NITRATE OF Sopa.—Good sales were made when this pro- 
duct was put on the market and deliveries are now being effected. 
rhe price continues the same as the Chilean product. 

Nitro-CuaLk.—Deliveries of sales made earlier in the year are 
satisfactory and considerable further sales are being made daily. 





Prices quoted by other manutacturers. 
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South Wales By-Products Manchester Chemical Market 
SouTtH Wales by-product activities continue to be on a restricted | f ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
scale, the demand for most products be ing sporadic and moderate. Manchester, fe ebruary 24, 1932. 
There is no cha in the pitch market, the call being small and 
‘ Nana p ete Nea j iy [HE chemical market continues to ailord some interest, 
confined to pri jelivery parcels. Stocks are well in excess of 
demands and there is no change in values. There is a slightly better largely in anucipation of the hear approach of the application 
call for road tar round 13s. per 4go-gal. barrel delivered. ‘Refined 1 te general taritt to imported materials. Although up to 


tars have a steady, if moderate, call, with quotations for coke oven 
and gasworks tar unci 


anged. Naphthas continue to have a dull 
market, solvent having a small, uncertain demand, while heavy 
has practically no demand. Motor benzol is a fairly strong feature, 


but creosote remains weak. Patent fuel and coke exports are unsatis- 


factory. Patent fuel quotations are:—uigs. to igs. jd., ex-ship 
Carditt; 18s. to 18s. 3d., ex-ship Swansea. Coke prices are :—Best 
foundry, 32s. 6d. to 30s. od. ; good foundry, 22s. od. to 25s. ; furnace, 


17S. to 18s. 





Scottish Coal Tar Products 


Picks of most products remain firm with supplies quite scarce. 


Retined tar is selling in fairly substantial quantities for both prompt 


and forward, but ordinary Cresylic continues dull. 

CreEsyLic Acip.—Pale, 99,100 per cent., Is. 339d. to Is. god. per 
gal. ; pale, 97,99 pel cent., IS. 13d. lu Is. 29U.;5 dark, 97/99 pe! 
cent., 1s. ojd. to 1s. igd.; all f.o.r. makers’ works. High boiling 


acid is now valued at 2s. 


OIL. 


gd. to 3s. per gal. 
Specification oils, 2gd. to 3gd. per gal.; washed 
ordinary, 3#d. to 4d.; all t.o.r. makers 


CREOSOTE 
il, 3ad. to 3gd.; gasworks 
works in Dulk. 


Coat Tar Pitch.—Practically nothing is available in this district. 
Export Value is nominal at 72s. Od. to 77s. od. per ton 1.0.b. Glasgow , 
while 75s. to Sos. per ton ex works is being obtained for wagon 
lcads in the home market. 

REFINED CoaL Tar.—Inquiries are numerous and value is firme: 


4d. to 4jd. per gal. ex works in buyers’ packages. 

WatER Wuite PRopucts.—Motor benzol, is. 33d. to Is. 4gd. pel 
z go; 100 Solvent, is. 2)d. to is. 3gd.; and go; 1yo heavy solvent, 
Is. O io. sa0.s in bulk ex works. 





Sacks for Chemical Products 
sack tol chemical 


ihe disadvantages that previously 


products, so 


\XN improved type 


constructed as I 


papel 
» OD lalt alii 
attended the use of paper sack> lor such Materials, has been 
and placed on the market by the Colthrop Board 

Mills, Lid., of Larktield, near Maidstone, Kent. 


proaucea 
and Papel ; 
\bout twelve months ago, the company realised that if the 
benefits of the use oi papel extended to in- 
dustry generally an entirely new type ol sack must be ¢ volved, 


sacks Were to be 


g 
and its research has resulted in the production of the sacks 
now being sold under the wade name Crepesac.’ Phe 

Crepesac is capable of carrying sately any weight of any 
kind of material up to 2 cwt., and even over. It is soft and 


pliable to the touch and can be handled with the same facility 
is a jute When tied up at the neck it can be slung 
in the same manner as a jute sack, and it has the added ad- 
Vantage that It sewn up in the Way. Its use 
supersedes the use of jute sacks lined with paper, especially 
when the materials contained are of a deliquescent nature. 
‘ Crepesacs ’* can be supplied in any colour, the standard 
type being of the ordinary kraft brown paper colour, and 
when they are printed they provide the manufacturer with an 
Lhe new 


>aCh. 


can. be usual 


excellent advertisement as well as a clean package. 
containers are made entirely of British material. 





Anticipation of a New Substitute for Cork 


\ RECENT development concerning the production of cellu- 
lose esters containing higher fatty acid radicals of exception- 
ally high molecular weight which possess extiaordinary re- 
semblance to the suberine of natural cork is worthy of men- 
uuon. It has already been suggested (Karrer, Peyer and Zega, 
Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 856, and Griin and Wittka, Z. angew. 
Chem., 1921, 1,045) that cork partly consists of cellulose 
derivatives of this character. Ger. Pat. 513,001 involves the 
reaction of cellulose or cellulose derivatives containing free 
hydroxyl groups with a chloride of an estolidic acid (e.g., 
triricinoleic acid) in the presence of an acid binding agent 
such as a tertiary Cellulose esters of this typ 
contain a much lower cellulose content than any previously 
known, the triester of ricinoleic acid having a cellulose con- 


organic base. 


tent of 16.2 per cent I:sterification with estolidic acids of 
still higher molecular weight leads to the formation of esters 
containing as little as 1.5-2 per cent. of cellulose. 


the preseni prices have not actually been attected except in 
odd instances, there 1s no doubt whatever as to the markedly 
hrm tendency, and an early adjustment of quotations to meet 
the higher imported cost 1s looked tor. A tair amount oi 
buying interest in toreign chemicals has becn shown of lat 
and there has been an active call tor deliveries against old 
contracts. in other respects the market during the past week 
has not been particularly encouraging, tor new buying trom 
home consumers of many ot the leading lines has only been 
moderate, although delivery specifications In most instances 
have been tairly satisfactory. 


Heavy Cheniicals 


(here has been a quietly steady movement of phosphate ot 
suda, with current otters of the dibasic quality at about £13 
Caustic soda is moving Olt in lair Quantities against 
contracts and quotations are well held at £12 15s. to £14 pel 
on, in contracts and according to grade. lrussiate of soda 

attracting a moderate amount of buying interest with prices 
quite firm at trom about 54d. to Ojd. per ib., according to 
juantity. there has been no special feature about the trade 
in saltcake this week, but values keep up at £3 2s. Od. pel 
Sulphide ot sodium has been rather a quiet section of 
the market, with the 60-62 per cent. concentrated solid 
material quoted at up to £11 10s. per ton and the commer- 
cial product at round #8 5s. Bichromate of soda is attract- 
ing fair attention and prices are well held on the basis of 4d. 
per lb., less 1 to 3) per cent., in contracts, and 4d. per lb. 
net for spot lots. Bicarbonate of soda is a firm section at 
about £10 10s. per ton, with the demand on a moderate scale. 
Chlorate of soda is steady although the demand is only rela- 
tively quiet; current values are at round £30 per ton. Alkali 
seeps very firm at about £0 per ton, and fair deliveries are 
being called for. With regard to hyposulphite ot soda, there 
is a quiet movement of this material, with prices maintained 
it about #g 5s. per ton for the commercial quality, with the 
photographic grade usually quoted at from £15 to £15 10s. 

lhe potash products are firm generally and a tair amount ol 
Yellow prus- 
lb. and a moderat 
Permanganate of potash has met 
with a quiet demand, with the commercial quality on offer at 
round $d. per lb. and the B.P. at 8fd. Bichromate of potash 
is in quietly steady request on the basis of 5d. per lb. in con- 
tracts up to the end of March. Caustic potash is very firm 
at from £38 to £39 per ton, as is also carbonate at round £31. 
In the case of chlorate of potash, there has been a moderat 
inquiry about for this material and at from £34 to £35 pel 
ton prices are well held. 

Sulphate of copper has perhaps been a little more active 
han of late with offers at about £18 10s. per ton, f.o.b. White 
powdered Cornish arsenic is firm although largely nominal on 
account of scarcity at £26 per ton, at the mines. ‘The acetates 
{ lime are steady at £8 per ton for the brown material and 
from £12 to £12 10s. for the grey, with a quiet business being 
put through. Buying interest in the lead products has not 
been particularly brisk but offers keep up at about £29 per 
ton for nitrate, with acetate at up to £40 per ton for the 
white grade and £38 for the brown. 


per lon. 


ton. 


interest has been displayed in several items 
slate of potash 1s quoted at from 8d. pei 
inquiry has been reported. 


Acids and Tar Products 

Citric acid is displaying 
week have been at 1s. 2d. to 1s. 24d. per lb., with tartaric 
ranging from about 1s. 137d. to 1s. 2d. A moderate business 
is reported in the case of oxalic acid, which keeps firm at 
ibout £2 10s. per cwt., ex store. 


renewed firmness, and offers this 


There has been ‘no altera- 
tion in the price position of acetic acid, current values being 
at £39 55. per ton for the 8o per cent. commercial quality and 
for the technical glacial. 

Offers of pitch for prompt shipment are being readily ab- 
sorbed and quotations are very firm in consequence at from 
£3 15s. to £4 5s. per ton, f.o.b. 
with offers at from 33d. lo 4id. 


#52 


Creosote oil is not too active, 
per gallon. 
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ALL BRITISH 


THE NEW PAPER 
SACK WITH 
UNLIMITED USES. 


Made by 


COLTHROP BOARD 


& PAPER MILLS LID. 
LARKFIELD - - KENT 





“JUST LIKE A JUTE SACK” 
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Patent Literature 
The following information is prepared jrom published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) by 


permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may 
from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2. at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Accepted Specifications 


200,081 HYDROGEN AND CARBON MONONIDE. ai Y Johnson, 
London From I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank 
fort-on-Main, Germany Application date, August 11, 
1930. 

Methane or gas containing It Is treated at S800°-1,000°% ( 
with higher oxides of metals having specific gravity abov 
c. whi ) are not reduced by hydrogen unde the working 


conditions 
Ooxn1ae by dioxide, ana 
pure nitrogen, hydrogen and carbon monoxide are obtained 
Oxides of chromium, titanium, tungsten and molybdenum art 


The reduced oxide is reconverted into the higher 


treating with air, steam, or carbon 


618 HYDROGEN AND NITROGEN J. Y. Johnson, London 
From I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges F rankfort-on 
Main, Germany Application date. October 15, 1930. 





Bituminous fuel is subjected successively to low-temper 
re carbonisation and gasification by blowing steam and ait 
through it in superposed layers so as to keep it 1n vigorous 
motiol I hot gases obtained are then used for the low 
temperatu! carbonisation. The gas mixture 1s lensed 
the residual gas incompletely burnt with air or n to 
convert the hydrocarbons to carbon monoxide, s 
treated with steam in the presence of a catalyst to convert it 
nto carbon dioxide and oxvgen. \ gas containing nitrogen 


is employed in one of the steps so that the final product is 
mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen in the proportion required 


for the synthesis of ammonia. The apparatus 


Zinkhiitte Neu-Erlaa Ges Neu- 


Inte rnational Convention date. January 


1s de s¢ ribed 
-46. ZIN OXIDE 
Austria, 











360,746 


Zinc 3s 
VY alr whi 
( The 


to 


vaporised 1n a retort 3 and OX1dIsed In 
h passes from thx 


zZin¢ oxide passes 


a chambet 


} 


furnace flue 2, through the blower 
through the cooling chamber 
The zinc at first 
with cadmium oxide, 1- 


an exhauster 9, and bag filters 11. 


which is contaminated 


oxidt 
obtained, 


collected in filters A, and pure zinc oxide is then collected 
filters B 
200.765. CALCIUM CARBIDE, CALCIUM CYANAMIDE AND PHOs 
PHORI S. N Caro 97 Hohenzollerdamm, Dahlem 
Berlin, and A. R. Frank, 138 Kurfiirstendamm, Halensee, 
Berli International Convention date, February 193 
fertiary calcium phosphate is reduced with carbon to lim 
and phosphorus at 1,200°-1,000" C.., or In presence of carbo 
monoxide up to 1,750° ¢ Caicium carbide is not formes 


under these 
phorus in a 


circumstances, but is obtained free from ph 


under the us temperature co! 
ditions, and can then be converted into calcium cyanamide 


second stage ual 


20,8 2¢ DESTRUCTIVE HYDROGENATION. 1-2 Johnson, 
London From J]. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank 
rt-onMain, Germany Application date, July 10, 193 


arbonaceous material is distilled hvdrogen-contail 


which mav be the waste gas It destructive hvydre 


contain a mist of water, alcohol o 


may 


enzines \ Catalvst ot molvbdi acia, zine oxide anc 


emplove a 


360,590 STABILISED POLYSULPHIDE SOLUTIONS ok 
Drive, Trenton, N.J.. U.S.A 
national Convention date, June 


\ solution 


Patrick 


Cadwalade Inter 


=O! 
10, 1929 


+ 
Oo! 


an alkali or an alkaline earth hydroxide is 
mixed with sulphur and boiled for 15-20 hours under reflux, 


containing 


301,004. 


be obtained 


in an autoclave . 


to obtain stable polysulphide solution: 
proportions of sulphur 

ACID 
From I. G 
fort-on-Main, 


large 


HYDROCYANK 
London 


AND ITS SALTs. J. 


\kt.-Ges 


Johnson, 


Frank 


Farbenindustrie 


Germany \pplication date, August 21, 
19 30. 

\ Qaseous MIXLUT’ containing ammonia, oxygen, and a 
hydrocarbon such as ethylene, ethane, methane, cyclo-ali 
phatic, or aromatic hydrocarbons, is passed over an oxid 
ation catalyst at 7O0O~-1,200% Vhe catalyst may be 


platinum, iridium, rhodium, palladium, osmium, 
sily 


} 


reaction is exothermic. 


sold 
pol Ol 


ooled to obtain 


er, and oxides or phosphates of the I 


are earths 


Phe products mav be ¢ 


ydrocyanic acid, or may be passed over alkali or alkaline 

arth metal oxides o1 hvdroxides to obtain cvanides o1 

cvanamides. ; 

301,046 DESTRUCTIVE HYDROGENATION Standard Oil 
Development Co., 100 West 1oth Street, Wilmington, 
Del., U.S.A \ssignees of E. J. Gohr, 35, 5th Avenue, 
New York International Convention date, Sept 19, 
1926 

Heavy petroleum oil is destructively hydrogenated, and 
part of the oil is continually withdrawn to another reaction 
essel, where it is treated with hydrogen at a lower temper 
iture, to reduce its heavy asphaltic content and then returned 

» the hvdrogenation zone for further hydrogenation. Cata 

Iyvsts may be employed, such as oxides or sulphides of 


iolybdenum, chromium or other heavy metals. which mav be 
ISpe nded 


in the 


oil 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


472 Vat dyestuffs, Production of. R Sedimayr October 27, 
1930 

OO, 404 Methane into liquid bydrocarbons, Conversion of }. \ 
J sol | po & Farhenindustric ] Ges.) September 
1Q3o 

547. Leaching phospl rock, Process of. Kunstdunger Patent 
Verwertungs Akt.-Ges, October 5, r929. Addition to 313,036 

0,549 Conversion of hydrocarbons into hydrocarbons lower in 
hydrogen-content at elevated temperatures J. Yo Johnson 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). September 29, 1930 
6550 Artificial rubber-like masses, Manufacture of. A. Carp 
mia (Wl. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) September 30, 1g30. 

66,553. Aleohols of high molecular weight, Recovery of—from 

ixes and the like by distillation. J. Y. Johnson. (I. oG 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). October 2, 1930. 
384. Vuleanization of rubber. Rubber Service Laboratories Ci 
May 28, 1930. Addition to 287,001. 
so. Azo dyestuffs containing copper, Manufacture of. \ 
Carpmae! (I. G. Farbenindustric Ikt.-Ges.). November 6, 
1920. 
sN1 Derivatives of -x-% -tribromethane, Manufacture of. A 
Carpmael (I. GG. Farbenindustrii liet.-Ges.). November 6, 
I1Q3o. 
,600 1: 7-dihvdroxvnaphthalenr Manufacture of \. Carp 
mael. (I. G. Farbenindustrie Alkt.-Ges.). November 8, 1930. 

66,035. Pure iron, Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson. (I. G. Far- 
henindustrie Akt.-Ges.) November 27, 1030. Addition to 
318,499 and 269,345. 

66,654. Aluminium-silicon alloys. Aluminium, Ltd. January 30, 
il : j 
66,660. Vat-dvestuffs, Manufacture of I. GG. Farbenindustriv 
\kt.-Ges December 17, 1929, and January 25, 1930. Additions 

to 313,887. 

0,712 Naphthalk from gases, Process for removing, Vereinigt: 
Stahlwerke Akt.-Ges February 19, 1930 

6,727 Camphene, Production of Rheinisehe hampfer-Pabril 
Ges March 21, 1930. 

737 Fertiliser mixtures, Production of. Wali-Forsehungs 
Anstalt Ges February 21, 1930 

6,74 Chemi processes at elevated temperatures, Process fi 
carrving out. J. Y. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
er March o, 1031. 

6,808. Zine oxide from the metal or materials containing same, 
Manufacture of. Compagnie Francaise de Transformation 
Metallurgique. April 15, 1930. 

66,866. Decomposing calcium phosphate, Process for I. G. Far- 
benindustrie Akt.-Ges. July 19, 1930. 
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RAYMOND EQUIPMENT 


selected for 10 distinctly different purposes 


The following recent orders for 
RAYMOND EQUIPMENT 
emphasise the wide application 
to materials which are distinctly 
different 

For Separating HYDRATED LIME 

For Grinding DI-CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

For Grinding CHEMICAL SALTS 

For Grinding MOULDING COMPOUNDS 

For Grinding RUBBER CHEMICALS 

For Grinding IRON OXIDES 

For Grinding LEAD PIGMENTS 

For Grinding CHLORIDE OF LIME 

For Grinding CALCINED BONES 

For Separating MAGNESIA 














The Raymond Equipment is absolutely Dustless in 
operation. 








We are exhibiting a Raymond Roller Mill among 


other of our products at the BRITISH INDUSTRIES 





FAIR, BIRMINGHAM, STAND No. 22 C/1 











7 








11, Southampton Row, London,W.C.1. 

Works: Derby & Erith, 
Telephone : 

Holborn 7277 (3 lines) 


Telegrams and Cables: 
Hardraymil Westcent London 


DUSTLESS GRINDING 
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Applications for Patents 


[In the case of applications for patents under the International Con- 
vention, the priority date (that is, the original application date abroad 
which the applicant desires shall be accorded to the patent) is given in 
brackets, with the name of the country of origin. Specifications of 
such applications are open to inspection at the Patent Office on the 
anniversary of the date given in brackets, whether or not they have 
been accepted.] 


Anderson, L. J., and Cash, W. A. 
4588. February 16. 
Bindley, W. T. R. 


Production of titanium oxide. 


Treatment of hydrocarbon materials and gases. 


4590. February 16. 

British Celanese, Ltd., Brown, F., Ellis, G. H. Dyestuffs. 4689. 
February 17. 

— Brown, F., Ellis, G. H. Manufacture &c. of dyestuffs. 4691, 

4692, 4693 4694. February 17. 

Distillers Co., Ltd., Dymock, J]. B., Joshua, W. P., and Stanley, 
H. M. Manufacture of ethyl alcohol. 5068. February 10. 

1. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Separation of unsaponifiable matter 


from fatty-acid materials. 
April 18, °31.). 
— Manufacture of aldehyde-phenol condensation products. 
February 20. (Germany, March 7, °31.) 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Manufacture of aromatic alde- 
hydes. 4505. February 15. 
Johnson, J. Y. (J. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). 


4432. February 15. (Germany, 


5144. 


Manufacture of 


liquid hydrocarbons. 4977. February 19. 
Johnson, Matthey, and Co., Ltd. Electrolytic production of mag- 
nesium. 4762. February 17. (Germany, February 17, °31.) 


— Electrolytic production of magnesium. 
(Germany, February 19, °31.) 


4965. February 109. 


Kassler, R. Method of making chlorhydrins. 4816. February 18. 
(Czecho-Slovakia, February 18, °31.) 
Koppers Co. of Delaware. Manufacture of ammonium sulphate. 


5000. February 19. (United States, January 13.) 

Lawarree, H. Manufacture of sodium bicarbonate. 4527. Febru- 
ary 16. (Germany, February 16, °31.) 

Morgan, G. T. Isolation of p-xylenol from phenolic mixtures. 4838. 
February 18. 

Salerni, P. M. Carbonisation of carbonaceous materials. 47309. 


February 17 


7° 





Launch of the Benn Ninepenny Novels 
Distinguished Authors at Luncheon 

\ GREAT gathering of notable people attended the launch, 
on Wednesday, of the Benn Ninepenny Novels, the latest 
publishing enterprise of Ernest Benn. Ltd. They were enter- 
tained at a luncheon at the Hotel Victoria, london, by Sir 
Ernest Benn and there met the leaders of modern fiction who 
are sharing in a great literary experiment. 

SIR ERNEST BENN, in a brief speech in which he indicated 
the nature of this publishing enterprise, expressed personal 
pleasure that such a large gathering had assembled to honour 
the distinguished literary people who had the foresight and 
pluck in these days, when progress was so much talked about 
and so little in evidence, to do something that was really 
new. Six of the new ninepenny novels were to be published 
on February 25, six more on April 21, and then from June 
2 it was believed they would be able to take advantage of 
the machinery of the periodical market and from that date 
publish one every Thursday. 

Lord CECIL OF CHELWOOD, who voiced congratulations to 
the authors, confessed that although he had received an 
extensive education, most of the really important information 
he had acquired in his lifetime had been 
reading novels. 

Viscountess SNOWDEN said she was looking forward, as one 
who believed in buying books to keep for her own shelves, 
to possessing every one of the delightful little books which 
were to be published in the Ninepenny Novels series. 

The BIsHOP OF LONDON, who added his word of praise, 
mentioned that he was the only person present who could 
claim to be a lineal descendant, though indirectly, of the 
author of perhaps the best seller in the world, ‘‘ Pepys 
Diary.’’ He said he was going to read all the ninepennv 
novels of the distinguished authors present that day, and 
they could think of him from 10.30 to 11.30 each evening, in 
his hour of relaxation, engaged in this pleasant pursuit. 

Sir Nigel Playfair and Lord Burghley, M.P., also spoke 
and Mr. Walter Runciman, M.P., voiced the thanks of the 
guests to Sir Ernest Benn. 


icquired through 


Points from Manufacturers’ Literature 
The Editor welcomes copies of new hrochures and leaflets 
describing plant, equipment and products of interest to 

chemical manufacturers and the chemical using trades. 

PROCESSES FOR RUST IRON AND STEEL are the 
subject of a number of small leaflets issued by Rustproofing, 
|.td., 11 Thames Street, Sunbury-on-Thames, who are the sole 
concessionaires of improved sheradising 
sheradising with zinc is quite distinctive from painting 
processes, inasmuch as it retains a metallic surface, which is 
electro-positive to the iron or steel and sets up a protective 
electrolytic couple, so that if the coating becomes penetrated 
or damaged the action of this couple still protects the iron 
from corrosion. Leadising, which consists in the application 
of a coating of lead to any desired thickness up to 1/16 inch, 
is suitable for,the lining of pipes and vessels where corrosive 
liquids are handled. Ferrozincing is claimed to have the 
advantage that it is more permanent than an ordinary zinc 
coating. This process consists of coating the iron or steel 
with pure iron by a special method and then coating it with 
zinc. Pure iron is inert to chemical action as compared with 
zinc, and is slightly electro-positive to the underlying iron or 
steel. A zinc coating applied to a pure iron surface forms a 
more durable coating than zinc applied to ordinary iron or 
steel, as the electro-chemical action which is set up when 
once the zinc is penetrated is less. The process is claimed 
to be cheaper than hot galvanising 

* 

THE RECOVERY OF SOLVENTS by means of Acticarbone is 
carried on in a very wide range of industries, according to an 
attractive folder which is being issued by Price, Stutfield and 
Co., Ltd., 6 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3, who are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain and the Colonies 
for Société de Rescerches et D’Exploitations Petroliféres, of 
Paris. Plants working on the Acticarbone process have been 
supplied to recover quantities of solvent as low as 10 gallons, 
or as much as 4,000 gallons per day. A map of Europe is 
reproduced in this folder showing the exact location of the 
different plants which have been erected, and a key index 
is appended to indicate the nature of the industries concerned. 
\mongst others, we notice works connected with the manu- 
facture of rubber, artificial leather, asbestos jointing, canvas 
proofing, dry-cleaning, bakelite varnishing, oil seed extrac- 
tion, perfume extraction, silk sizing and textile finishing. 

* * * 


PROOFING 


processes. Spray 


\ NEW copper-bearing steel, named Cuprador, is described 
in a brochure issued by Dorman, Long and Co., Ltd., of 
Middlesbrough, whose London office is at 55 Broadway. 
Westminster. The need has long been felt for a structural 
steel possessing anti-corrosive properties that might be placed 
upon the market at an economic price. Investigation on a 
large scale and over a number of vears has established that 
these properties can be produced by the addition of a small 
quantity of copper, which has given rise to the name ‘ copper- 
bearing steel ’’ by which such steel has hitherto been known 
Since commencing to manufacture copper-bearing steel 
Dorman Long & Co. have conducted tests which show that the 
amount of copper necessary to give the maximum benefit need 
not be high, excellent results being obtainable with a copper 
content ranging from 0.25 to 0.35 per cent 
will bend, punch, drift, draw and and lends itself 
successfully to all the ordinary cold and hot 
working which are demanded of good quality mild steel, and 
in tensile and other mechanicai tests it fully complies with 
the requirements of the latest British Standard Specification 


Cuprador steel 
stamp, 


processes of 


for Structural Steel No. 15 (1920 
* x * 
DISMANTLED CHEMICAL PLANT on offer for sale by Oliver 
Ashworth and Co., of Bury. Lancs., is now illustrated in the 


lists which are periodically issued by this firm. Prospective 
purchasers are thereby assisted in deciding whether or not any 
particular item will meet their needs, or whether it is of a type 
which can be easily adapted for some special purpose they 
have in mind. Hitherto lists of second-hand and dismantled 
plant have been rather tiresome to wade through. The use 
of sketches showing the essential features of the plant, 
together with principal dimensional data, should certainly be 
encouraged, as such illustrated lists are worth perusing even 
when there is no immediate need for purchasing additional 
plant. 
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VITREOSIL CONTAINERS 





Improvements in manufacture have made possible the production 
of containers or reaction vessels of large size. The picture shows 
one of 108 gallons capacity. It is 4ft. 6in. in height overall, 


and 2ft. 6in. internal body diameter. 


We are exhibiting at Stand No.C.63, British Industries Fair, Olympia, London. 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD. 


VITREOSIL WorKs, WALLSEND-ON.TYNE 


LONDON Depot: THERMAL House, Oxtp Pye Srreer, S.W.1. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 

|NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
juidator and any creditor. The Act als» provides that every Com- 
pany shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount 
the Company in respect of all Mortgages o1 
Charges. The following Mortgages and Charges have been so regis- 
In each case the total debt, as specified in the last availabl. 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *—followed by the 

date of the Summary, but such total may have been reduced.]} 
ALLIANCE ARTIFICIAL SILK, LTD., Oulton Broad. 
M., 27/2/32 Registered February 12, £171 debentures, 

£363,000; general charge. *Nil. April 8, 1930. 


London Gazette, &c. 
Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
POLYSULPHIN CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 27/2/32.) By 


ed 
resolution, February 15. 


of debts due from 


tered. 


Frederick William Lord, 37 
..C.4, appointed liquidator. 


ok, London, E 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 
inguiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
been received at the Department of Overseas 
Development and Intelligence), 35 Old Queen Street, 
Was British firms may obtain the names and 
inguirers by applying to the Department 
reference number and country) except where 


ave 


T the 


A manufacturers’ representative at 

to obtain the representation for British 

Kingdom manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
353- ; 

ncouver firm United Kingdom 

for super refined soya bean oil. (Ref. 
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GASOPAK. 

Opaque colours, chemical substances for 

agents for glass and enamel, vitrifiable 
pigments and enamels (in the nature of paint). The 
x as Vereinigte Chemische Fabriken Kreidl Heller 

5-9 Sebastian Kohlgasse, Vienna, Austria; Manufac- 

October 7, 1931. (Date claimed under International 
I I 1931 

ROYZINE. 

—Chemical substances for use in pickling 
Sir S. W. Royse & Co., Ltd., 20 Albert Square, Man- 
manufacturers.—December 21. 

SAVICO. 


and 


Class 1 
1931. 


1.—Siz sizing preparations for use in 

of artificial silk. Tannerie et Maroquinerie 

Anonyme (a joint stock company organised 

laws of Belgium), Saventhem, Belgium; manufac- 
November 20, 1931. 

TRI-RAD 
ass 1.—Chemical substances used in manufactufes, 
or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. 


manutacture 


Soci1e 


Stanco Incorporated (a Corporation organised and existing 
under the laws of the State of Delaware), Bayway, State of 
New Jersey; 100 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, State of 
Delaware and 2 Park Avenue, New York, State of New York, 
United States of America; manufacturers and merchants.— 
January 2, 1932. 

VUTOX. 
526,429. Class 3.—Chemical substances prepared for use 
in medicine and pharmacy, but not including liniment or em- 
brocation and not including any goods of a like kind to lini- 
ment or embrocation. Pharmaceutical Corporation, Ltd., 39 
Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.1; chemical manufacturers. 
October 16, 1931. 

ZOIN 

Class 3.—Chemical substances prepared for use in 
medicine and pharmacy, but not including skin lotions and 
not including any goods of a like kind to skin lotions. Society 
ot Chemical Industry in Basle (a Joint Stock Company organ- 
ised under the laws of Switzerland), 141 to 227 Klybeckstrasse, 
Basle, Switzerland ; manufacturers and merchants.—December 
5; 1931. 


527.050. 


Company News 


UNITED PREMIER OIL AND CAKE Co., LTD.—A dividend of 7 
per cent. on the 7 per per cent cumulative preference £1 
shares for the half year to June 30, 1931, is announced. 

INTERNATIONAL PAINT AND COMPOSITIONS COo., LTD.—The 
board announce that the profits for the year 1931 were £90,364, 
against £110,905 for 1930. They recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 6 per cent., making g per cent. for 
the year. In the preceding period an interim of 3 per cent. 
and a final of g per cent., making 12 per cent. in all, was paid, 
less tax. 

SALT UNION, LTD.—A dividend of 9 per cent. is announced 
on the ordinary shares. It is proposed to place £10,000 to 
contingencies and to carry forward £14,000. 

YORKSHIRE INDIGO, SCARLET AND COLOUR DyERS.—For the 
year 1931, the report states that the balance brought forward 
was £4,181 to which is added transfer from reserve £2,484 
leaving that fund at £3,000), making £6,006. After provid- 
ing for depreciation of dyehouses, leasehold property, plant 
and machinery and all other charges, the trading resulted in 
a loss of £2,005 (against a profit last year of £7,192). To 
this is added the debenture interest £4,514, leaving a balance 
of £146 to carry forward. The annual meeting will be held 
at Atlas Chambers, King Street, Leeds, on March 4, at 12 
noon. 

SOUTHALL BROs. AND BARCLAY, LTD.—The directors propose, 
subject to the necessary resolution being passed by the share- 
holders, to distribute, by way of bonus, one ordinary share 
for every five ordinary shares held. In order to provide the 
necessary capital for the purpose, the directors propose to 
appropriate £26,000 from the company’s internal reserve. 
The accounts for 1931 show that net profits have risen from 
£68,216 to £72,794. After paying the usual dividend and 
bonus of 20 per cent., tax free, and placing £40,000, against 
£30,000, to reserve, £27,394, compared with £27,100, remains 
to go forward. The annual meeting will be held at Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, New Street, Birmingham, on 
March 14, at 12 noon. 

COURTAULDS, LTpD.—For the year 1931 the profits were 
£1,101,587, compared with £2,274,408 in 1930, and £450,000 
is transferred from contingencies reserve account, making 
£1,551,587.. The dividends absorb £1,600,000, with the result 
that the carry-forward is reduced from £195,756 to £147,343. 
In view of the present world conditions, and the heavy de- 
cline in general values, the directors have decided to reduce 
further the values placed upon the company’s interests abroad 
to the extent of £1,000,000, for which purpose the sum of 
£300,000 has been allocated from the capital reserve account, 
and a sum of £700,000 from the general reserve account. 
After the allocations from reserve the capital reserve will 
stand at £466,426, and the general reserve at £5,300,000. 
Contingencies reserve is included, in the balance-sheet, with 
creditors and preference dividend reserve. At the end of 
1930, this item stood at £3,051,485; investments in, and ad- 
vances to, rayon and industrial companies appeared at 
£22,144,113. A final ordinary dividend of 3 per cent., tax 
free, is payable on March 17. 











